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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The Commission to deal with Mexican 
affairs, suggested by Carranza in his note delivered at 
Washington, July 4, has been appointed. The personnel 
follows: for Mexico, Luis 
Cabrera, Alberto Pani and Ignacio 
Bonillas; for the United States, 
Franklin K. Lane, George Gray and John R. Mott. 
Cabrera, who is a lawyer, was one of the many con- 
fidential agents of Carranza in the United States, but 
latterly he has been the Mexican Minister of Finance. 
Pani was director of the railways that Carranza at one 
time attempted to administer, and later was the First 
Chief’s purchasing agent of rolling stock, in the United 
States. Bonillas, who is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is Carranza’s Secretary 
of Communications, a position which gives him complete 
supervision over railways and telegraph lines. Lane is 
our Secretary of the Interior. In early life he was a 
newspaper reporter and correspondent and then became 
a lawyer. He was at one time corporation counsel for 
San Francisco, was Democratic candidate for Governor 
of California in 1902, and candidate for United 
States Senator in 1903. He served on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for eight years, leaving it to join 
President Wilson’s Cabinet. Gray, a jurist of ability, was 
United States Senator from Delaware from 1885 to 1898, 
and has sat in the Federal courts. He was a member 
of the Spanish-American Peace Commission in 1898, a 
member of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, known 
as the Joint High Commission, a member of the Hague 
Court, and chairman of the Commission for the settle- 
ment of the coal strike in 1902. Mott is Secretary of 
the International Young Men’s Christian Association and 
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since his graduation from Cornell in 1888 has been active 
in religious affairs. At this date the details of the prob- 
lems to be discussed, if not settled by the Commission, 
are largely a matter of conjecture. No doubt the with- 
drawal of the American troops, already recommended by 
General Funston, and the protection of the border will 
come up for consideration. Then there are more funda- 
mental problems to be settled, such as religious liberty, 
promised by Carranza, but never granted. 

Four very important bills were recently brought to 
the notice of the public in one way or another. The Army 
Appropriation bill was vetoed by the President because 
its Articles of War, i. e., the code of 
rules which govern the discipline of 
our armies and all persons subject to 
military law, exempted officers upon the retired list from 
military discipline. The veto was based on the conten- 
tion that the aforesaid provisions would prevent that uni- 
formity of military discipline, which makes the organiza- 
tion coherent and effective and engenders a spirit of co- 
operation and subordination to authority. The offensive 
clause will no doubt be excised from the bill in order to 
make it acceptable to the President. By a vote of thirty- 
seven to twenty-two the Senate has adopted the con- 
ference report on the Philippine bill. The measure does 
not provide for the independence of the Islands within 
a stated period, but its preamble declares the intention 
of the United States to grant complete freedom as soon 
as a stable government has been established. By the 
terms of the bill the Philippine Commission is abolished 
and provision is made for a Senate. Under the new law 
the electorate of the Islands will be increased from some 
200,000 to about 800,000. The Senate has passed the 
Workmen’s Compensation biJl for Federal employees, 
drafted by the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
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tion. Thé bill grants to Federal employees, during sick- 
ness, two-thirds of their regulariwage, medical attendance 
in time of sickness and death benefits for dependents. 


After many vears of discussion the Senate has voted ta 


authorize the Government to purchase or build merchant 
ships, for the purpose of developing and creating a naval 
auxiliary, a naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet 
the requirements of the commerce of the United States. 
The bill creates a shipping board and provides $50,000,- 
000 to be raised by Panama Canal bonds. The measure 
runs counter in some respects to the bill passed by the 
House four months ago, but the joint conference is ex- 
pected to harmonize the measures. 

The railway difficulty, outlined the 
America for August 25, is still far from a solution. 
the brotherhoods signified a willingness to 
accept the following provisions: 
Difficulty (1) That the men be granted an eight- 

hour day, with the present ten hours’ pay 
the proposed eight hours’ work. (2) That overtime be 
paid for on a pro rata basis. (3) That all other issues between 
the railroads and the men, except these, be settled by a Federal 
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On August 
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At the same time the railways proposed this program: 

(1) That the Interstate Commerce Commission authorize the 
ralroads, starting at once, to keep two sets of maintenance books, 
one on the basis of the present rate of pay, and one on the basis 
of the men’s original demands. (2) That the President name a 
Board of Arbitration to consider all the issues between the rail- 
roads and the brotherhoods. (3) That the difference in amounts 
shown by the two sets of books be subject to the draft of the 
arbitrators to pay the men whatever increase in wages they may 
fix, the eight-hour day proposition being left to the arbitrators. 

The President on the other hand, though at first re- 
jecting arbitration, demanded that all matters in dispute 
be submitted to arbitration. Pending a decision he asked 
Congress to reshape for this and similar emergencies the 
Newlands bill, which has already passed the House and 
is now before the Senate. His suggestions were: 

(1) An amendment to the Newlands bill increasing the mem- 
bership of the Interstate Commerce Commission by two, by which 
the Commission would be directed in considering rate cases to 
take wage schedules into account. (2) An amendment to the 
Newlands bill providing for a permanent arbitration board to 
hear railroad labor disputes. (3) A resolution declaring it to 
be the consensus of Congress that if the eight-hour day imposes 
a new and heavy burden upon the railroads, the railroads should 
have an increase in freight rates. 


Finally the unions declined to postpone the strike and 
the President decided to address Congress on the affair. 


The War.—The past week has been almost entirely 
without military developments. The only gains made 
have been unimportant in character. In France the 

British have made a little progress 


Uetin, + 22, a . mee 
meen hag: 29,4 south of Thiepval, 
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and the French have taken the entire 
town of Maurepas. In the Trentino, in the Goritz sec- 
tion and on the Carso the situation is practically un- 


changed. On the Albanian front, east of Avlona, the 
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Italians report increased activity on the part of the Aus- 
trians. The Bulgarians have advanced south of Florina 
and taken the towns of Kastour and Kastoria, they have 
also gained possession of most of the heights west of 
Lake Ostrovo, Northeast of Salonica the Bulgarians have 
overrun and secured the Greek territory that lies south of 
the Bulgarian frontier. They have almost reached the sea 
on a line that runs from a point north of Orfano to the 
northern outskirts of Kavala. In Volhynia the offensive 
has passed to the side of the Germans, who have been 
endeavoring to recapture the positions recently taken by 
the Russians on the west side of the Stokhod. In Galicia 
no developments of importance have taken place, but in 
Bukowina the Russians have driven the Austrians from 
Fereskul, In Armenia the Russians have gained an im- 
portant victory by recapturing Musch. Italy has de- 
clared war on Germany, Rumania on Austria, and Ger- 
many on Rumania. Fighting has already taken place on 
the Transylvania border at the Rothenthurm Pass and in 
the passes near Kronstadt. 


Germany.—All Germany has been exultant over the 
safe return of the submarine trader Deutschland after 
her voyage of 4,200 miles from the shores of the United 
States to her home port at Bremen. 
The event has helped to further 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. Captain Konig and his crew were full of praise 
for the reception accorded them by the American peo- 
ple, and the strict neutrality maintained by the American 
fleet and the American Government. The Miinchener 
Zeitung quotes United States Ambassador Gerard as 


saying : 


The Deutschland 
in Port 


Americans are convinced by nothing so quickly as success, and 
the captain and builder of this ship scored a great political suc- 
cess in America for the German people. The impression made 
by the Deutschland’s arrival in American waters has proved 
strong and enduring, and now that the return voyage has been 
made safely under probably more difficult conditions, it will be 
harder than ever for persons who try to depreciate German 
achievements to convince my countrymen. 


Though the authenticity of this declaration may be a 
matter of discussion, yet the statement is true in sub- 
stance. Preparations for another voyage of the Deutsch- 
land are under way. 

The president of the German Food Regulation Board 
has appealed to the peasant women of Germany to econo- 
in food. The harvest in general has been 
abundant and the cattle have re- 
covered from the fodder scarcity of 
last winter, but the produce, he says, 
must be rightly distributed: 


mize 


Appeal to 
Peasant Women 


Hundreds of thousands lie wounded in the hospitals and need 
abundant good food. Other millions of men and women in large 
towns and in mines are also working loyally for victory. They 
wish, like you, to have enough to eat in order to be able to work. 
Like, you, they have children who cry when their mothers can- 
not give them necessary food, and their parents then lose the 
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strength and courage for work. Both for the soldiers and for 
those who fight in workmen’s clothes we must provide nourish- 
ment. People on the land must give for that purpose all they 
can dispense with in their own households. 


The peasant women are reminded that restrictions are 
necessary and that any one living on the land “who con- 
sumes even half a liter of milk or a quarter of a pound 
more of butter or even an egg more than is absolutely 
necessary sins against the Fatherland.”” An organization 
is being created to buy up all that can be dispensed with 
in the country to feed the army and the poorer families in 
the big cities. 


Great Britain.—A report recently issued by the Board 
of Trade shows that women workers now occupy the 
places of 634,000 men who have enlisted for military ser- 
vice. In July, 1914, the number of 
women in the professions and in gain- 
ful occupations was 3,263,000; in 
April, 1916, this number had increased to 3,897,000: The 
following table which gives the statistics of women 
workers in the metal trades, shows how the exigencies 
of war have increased this class: 


Women Workers 


July, April, 

Trade. 1914. 1916. 
ES OE Sede Tne oe ch 5,000 10,400 
ale ad Sol oo ag acc <iid.top dios we 3,000 3,900 
II og oon odd anh es ceeded a tiwcal 15,000 20,600 
es ee ee 33,000 
I 4.5) oc 5, o-scacaBokee oldidip AP ohne ots 12,000 80,700 
Electrical engineering ....................000- 13,000 22,300 
ee 1,000 2,400 
II cla Seg bbc eins wulekMelmal.ce a démemas 9,000 2,400 
CaerBages, carts, etc... 0.0.0... ccc ccc cccccccccs 1,000 1,600 
ea a, 22,400 
RP Se NS Se 1,000 6,800 
Scientific mstruments ...................2005- 4,000 5,900 
da a 52 calcu w bud orplo ala cvaioeatare 14,000 17,900 
pa ee eA) 10,000 10,000 
ae ee ee 10,000 15,000 
ais ons at oe RS 144,000 255,300 


The report remarks that “always difficult to find, the 
domestic servant in war time may almost be termed a 
disappearing class.” Nearly 15,000 women are employed 
in the building trades, 9,200 in the mines, 2,100 in quar- 
ries, and 137,000 in agriculture. In the synopsis at 
hand, complete wage reports are not given; but one large 
firm of boot-makers report that wages vary from $4.50 
to $15.00 weekly, with a large number of women re- 
ceiving $10.00, a high rate for women in England. The 
Board’s conviction is that in many departments of labor, 
the substitution of women for men proved eminently sat- 
isfactory, and call is made for women “‘to take the place 
of men in vital industries,” in even greater numbers. 
The Board obviously considers the system perfectly suc- 
cessful, but though a necessity of the moment, no doubt, 
the employment of women in factories, mines and quar- 
ries is not a development which any nation can afford to 
encourage. 











Ireland.—In the midst of what New Jreland calls the 
“terrible waste of everlasting political comflicts” there is, 
according to the aforesaid journal, one hope of settle- 
ment—a conference, in Ireland, of 
Irishmen who are not associated 
with “political nationalism.” How 
such,a conference can be brought about, New J/reland 
does not find it easy to say, but believes that a few per- 
sons of a generous, energetic and broad-minded type 
should form a small organization and proceed to create 
a public opinion of the most vigorous kind demanding a 
conference. 

New Ireland admits that there will always be a small 
residue of unintelligent and noisy opposition to Home 
Rule. But the large mass of Unionists, it adds, are ca- 
pable of thinking and are not blind to the necessities of 
the situation. Coming to the practical view of the ques- 
tion, it suggests a plan of campaign to further the idea: 


An Irish 
Conference 


A good deal of propaganda work of an uphill kind must be 
Handbills, pamphlets, circulars, a press campaign, these 
are the means we should suggest. Great initiative is demanded, 
and an energetic organization. Lists of those who would be 
likely to support the movement will have to be drawn up, and 
personal interviews will be necessary in many cases. Public 
meetings, too, must be held in order to arouse public interest in 
and support for the enterprise. The vast majority of business 
men are against exclusion, and even more are they against the 
financial instability caused by the everlasting political conflict. 
If it can be brought home to these people by Colonial and Euro- 
pean examples that stability in the Irish State will follow Home 
Rule, much of their opposition will pass away. 


done. 


Whoever, the paper declares, undertakes such a work, 
will win the gratitude of all Irishmen. For it is a great 
national work making the basis of a new Irish nation. 
It notes that throughout the country there is an unorgan- 
ized mass of opinion with Unionist antecedents, which 
ardently desires domestic peace, and which is willing to 
see Ireland take its place as a unit with the Colonies. 
“The task is to organize that body into an effective force, 
a mediating party between National and Unionist.” New 
Ireland does not believe that Nationalists can take the 
initiative in such a work, The duty must fall upon others. 
But if successful it will be one of the most glorious 
achievements “in the estimation of Irish, English and 
Colonial opinion, amd indeed of all who have a care for 
small nations and in particular for the fate of Ireland.” 

An inquiry into the shooting without trial of three 
men during the recent uprising in Ireland was opened 
on August 23, in the Four Courts, Dublin. The cases are 
those of F. Sheehy Skeffington, 
Frederick McIntyre, and Thomas 
Dickson. The men were put to death 
at the orders of Captain Bowen-Colthurst who was court- 
martialed, found guilty but declared insane. When the 
trial was renewed on August 24, Mr. Timothy Healy, at- 
torney for the Skeffington family addressed the Court, 
vigorously denouncing those responsible. He declared 
that the story would vibrate through the country for cen- 


The Four Courts 
Inquiry 
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turies and that if the shooting had taken place in Brus- 
sels or Lemberg the world would ring with it. Among 
other things Mr. Healy said: 

The action of the captains of the guard in delivering their 
prisoners over to death was, if possible, more foul and criminal 
than that of Captain Bowen-Colthurst himself. He has been 
found a lunatic, but they are not lunatics. I give as the reason 
why Skeffington was done away with the fact that he was a 
witness to the foul and horrible murder of the innocent boy 
Coade. 

It was the intention of the authorities to bury this man out of 
sight in the same way as Coade had been murdered, and that 
not one word should escape outside the prison walls of what 
had happened. 


The story of the death of the boy Coade referred to in 
Mr. Healy’s speech was told at the inquiry by Lieutenant 
Leslie Wilson one of the witnesses. According to his 
testimony, the boy was shot by Captain Bowen-Col- 
thurst after he had answered a question in an insolent 
manner and attempted to run away. Sir John Simon, 
Chairman of the inquiry commission read a report made 
by, Captain Bowen-Colthurst, to the effect that he 
thought he had authority to shoot the prisoner and felt 
that he should do so, especially since he had heard 600 
Germans were marching on Dublin. 


Italy.—The Giornale d'Italia and the Messagero, the 
recognized organs of the anti-clerical Association, the 
Giordano Bruno, and the Free Thought Federation, have 
recently given an account of a meet- 
ing of the latter association and of a 
reception given by the Giordano 
Bruno in honor of the Portuguese senator Magalhaes 
Lima, head of Portuguese masonry. The Giornale 
d'Italia mentions that two Belgian deputies, MM. Lorand 
and Destrée, were present at the meeting. The well- 
known mason and radical deputy La Pegna spoke against 
what he called “a mighty spiritual power” and against 
“the forces of the clerical reaction.”’ As to the reception 
given by the Giordano Bruno Society, Caneppa, Under 
Secretary of State in the Agricultural Department, and 
the notorious Podrecca of the unclean sheet, the Avanti, 
openly expressed their sympathy with the movement. 
Some of the proceedings were an outrage upon common 
decency. A young girl, a mere child, was induced to 
read a speech on behalf of “anticlerical children,” and a 
speech of welcome was given by a “professoressa’ on 
behalf of the “anti-clerical’”” women of Rome. It is 
evident from the tone of the Civilta Cattolica which 
records these odious events, that there is much indigna- 
tion over the outrage thus perpetrated upon that na- 
tional union and concord which Italian Catholics have 
tried to foster during the war. The Civilté also protests 
against an attempt on the part of the well-known Orano 
amusement “centers’”’ at Rome to undermine the faith 
of the Catholic children. Even if no positive attack is 
made on religious beliefs, there is danger in education 
that rests on a purely natural basis. 


Masonic 
Propaganda 








Spain.—The history of the abortive railroad strike 
noted in AMERICA some time since has been fully re- 
ported by the Spanish papers. The situation was rend- 
ered alarming by the sympathetic 
strike of the coal miners of the 
Asturias. This latter strike threat- 
ened the most disastrous consequences. The country 
was already suffering from a shortage of coal, mary 
flourishing industries were in a precarious condition and 
shipping facilities had been greatly reduced. The action 
of the Asturian miners suddenly cut off the supply of 
the richest coal mines in Spain. To render matters 
worse, martial law had been proclaimed in several 
provinces and the constitutional guarantees had been sus- 
pended in all, while the orders issued to the officers just 
graduated from the military academies to proceed to 
their respective regiments and report for military duty 
set afloat the wildest rumors of a coming reign of the 
severest military repression. But it soon became evident 
that the strikers did not have the sympathy or the sup- 
port of the country. Their action was considered un- 
justified, unreasonably and antipatriotic. Even the radi- 
cal and revolutionary journal El Pais recognized this. 
In spite of the greatest difficulties the railroads kept up 
their service and the regular delivery of the mails was 
not seriously interfered with. The Government acted 
with energy and proclaimed martial law. But the Court 
from the beginning had been active in proposing arbitra- 
tion, and the strike leaders, probably seeing their failure, 
at last agreed to submit the matter to the Institute of 
Social Reforms. Before agreeing to the negotiations 
they demanded that certain conditions be fulfilled, 
namely that all those imprisoned owing to the strike 
should be released and any proceedings against them 
stayed; that all the workmen’s clubs and centers should 
be reopened ; finally that all those on strike should be re- 
admitted to their previous positions and that the com- 
pany should not in any way retaliate. The first two con- 
ditions were readily accepted by Count Romanones on 
the part of the Government. The third was finally agreed 
to by the railroads under condition. that the employees 
should be at their post at a time to be désignated by 
them. The way was thus paved for a final decision of 
the Institute of Social Reform. This Institute or Board 
of Arbitration is composed of sociologists universally 
respected and has on more than one occasion rendered 
signal service to the Government. It has decided that in 
this case its duty is to give its opinion merely as between 
the two contending parties, leaving it to the Government 
afterwards to enforce its decision, if the Government 
thinks fit. The railway men have already appeared before 
the Institute. The Great Northern Railway has refused 
to appear, but has presented a memorandum. The whole 
matter has been carefully considered by the Institute 
and the Government seems disposed to enforce its judg- 
ment, should either side in the conflict refuse to accept it. 
Thus the main difficulties seem to have been settled. 


The Railway 
Strike 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Stopping the Leaks 


N the course of time the ecclesiastical authorities of 
Pittsburgh became aware that there must be a vast 
leakage of Catholic children in,the diocese. A large 
number of Catholic immigrants: came to the city and sur- 
rounding towns to engage in the industrial pursuits so 
numerous hereabouts, but statistics showed that the 
growth in the number of the Faithful was not at all in 
proportion to the annual increase in population. This 
perceived, the next question to be solved was how to dis- 
cover the leaks and how to stop them. The most obvious 
way, of course, was to investigate the public institutions 
for the care of children, ascertain the number of Cath- 
olic children who might be inmates and what became of 
their faith. A survey disclosed that among the public 
institutions of the city and diocese, a large number of the 
children who were inmates were of Catholic parentage, 
and that practically nothing was being done to conserve 
their faith. Indeed, perhaps direct efforts were being 
made to change their faith. To illustrate: Near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, there was a large institution, supported 
by public money and private charity, devoted to the edu- 
cation and training of blind children. The Catholic in- 
matcs did not attend Mass, received no Catholic instruc- 
tion, and whatever religious training they did receive 
was of a distinctly non-Catholic character. The manage- 
ment was requested to send the children to Mass and 
Catholic instruction; the answer was that while there 
would be no objection to the children’s attendance at 
Mass and Catholic instruction, none of the attendants 
could be spared to aid them in such purposes. The mat- 
ter was laid before the local St. Vincent de Paul Society 
and was immediately and eagerly taken up by its mem- 
bers. A sufficient number of young men and young 
women at once volunteered to take charge of the work 
and it was placed in their hands. Since that time, these 
members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society go to the in- 
stitution every Sunday morning, collect the Catholic chil- 
dren and bring them to Mass at the Cathedral. They also 
bring them to Confession and catechism classes. It is in- 
deed an inspiring sight to behold these zealous, self-sacri- 
ficing men and women bringing their helpless charges to 
Mass on Sunday morning and on holy days and return- 
ing them to the institution. Prior to the advent of this 
efficient service, not one Catholic child left the institu- 
tion professing the faith of its parents. Since that time, 
not one Catholic inmate has lost its faith. 

Within the Cathedral parish, there was another insti- 
tution taking care of crippled children. Investigation 
disclosed that a large number of the inmates were Cath- 
olic children, The superintendent was asked if Catholic 
instruction would be allowed in the home, and the in- 
quirer was promptly informed it would not be allowed. 








The ‘superintendent was then asked if he would permit 
the Catholic children to be taken to Mass on Sundays, 
and he promptly replied that he would not permit it. 
Proper representations were then made to the board of 
management, and the matter was promptly shifted back 
to the shoulders of the superintendent. It is unnecessary 
to recite in detail the moves and counter-moves made to 
adjust this difficulty. Suffice it to say that not only were 
the doors of the institution ultimately opened to permit 
Catholic instruction for these children, but permission 
was also given to take them to Mass on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation. Moreover they were left free 
to receive the Sacraments as often as deemed necessary 
by their spiritual directors. The charitably disposed mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Cathedral congregation who owned 
automobiles volunteered the use of their machines and 
their chauffeurs for the purpose of carrying the children 
to church, to Confession, etc. The children are brought 
regularly to church on every necessary occasion; and 
thus another leak has been stopped. 

In the course of the investigation, it was discovered 
that there were quite a number of Catholic deaf-mutes 
attending the State school for the deaf, and that many of 
the Catholic graduates of such schools became Protestant 
ministers. Under the auspices of the Bishop and the ac- 
tive management of the Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, the De 
Paul Institute for Deaf-Mutes was started in 1908 in a 
rented dwelling, with one pupil. Since then, the work 
has grown to such an extent that a large building, espe- 
cially suitable for such purposes, has been completed in a 
suburb of Pittsburgh, the total cost being about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This school now has eighty-six 
deaf-mute pupils in the care of ten Sisters of Charity and 
six lay teachers. The institution is still growing. 

The more the situation was investigated by the dio- 
cesan authorities, the broader became the field and the 
more numerous were the causes of loss discovered. 
Among other matters, dangers to young girls were inves- 
tigated. From reliable sources of information, it was dis- 
covered that about 8,000 young girls disappeared each 
year from the railroad trains running between New York 
and Chicago. A large number of these girls were immi- 
grant girls and many of them undoubtedly of Catholic 
parentage. The Catholic Women’s League was organized 
to soive this difficulty, and results have been most gratify- 
ing. Last year 668 delinquent girls and women were 
cared for by the League; 886 young girls were protected 
through its efforts; 275 children were cared for by it; 
and 410 immigrant girls.were placed under its direction, 
a total of 2,239, representing sixteen different nationali- 
ties. 

At the time the above-mentioned branches of work 
were being established, an effort was made to ascertain 
the status of Catholic children in the outlying industrial 
districts of the city, county and diocese. In this diocese, 
owing to the multitude of small industries scattered 
throughout its territory, such as coal mines, small iso- 
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Jated manufacturing plants, etc., there are not in many 
places enough Catholics to warrant the formation of a 
mission or the establishment of a church; yet, the aggre- 
gate of such Catholic people and their children is quite 
large. 

By direction of the Bishop, the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine was formed and placed under the direction 
of Rey. E. P. Griffin. Young men and young women of 
the diocese who possessed sufficient zeal to aid in remedy- 
ing these conditions were called upon to help in the 
preservation of the Faith in these small communities. 
This work has been carried on for a number of years, 
and like the other good works above mentioned is rap- 
idly growing. Last year this Confraternity instructed 
4,439 children; prepared for the reception of first Com- 
munion 225 children and six adults; prepared for first 
Confession 159 children; prepared for Confirmation 191 
children and twenty-one adults; had six adults baptized, 
and distributed 20,000 pieces of literature among the 
people to whom it ministered. It has thirty-seven mis- 
sions, having organized seven new ones during 1915, and 
possesses ninety-eight teachers. These teachers receive 
nothing but their expenses. They go wherever they are 
assigned and teach wherever they can find shelter from 
wind and weather. Sometimes they are allowed to use 
temporarily the local country schoolhouse; but in most 
tases the school authorities quickly eject them, and until 
another place can be found, they teach their charges be- 
neath the forest trees or under the bald canopy of heaven. 
Work of this last variety appeals so to one’s feelings, 
that if space permitted, an entire article could be written 
about it. But there is so much to be said about other 
equally important movements, that we are compelled to 
forego the pleasure of writing any more about the work 
of this Confraternity. 

In the next article, further details will be given of ad- 
ditional leaks discovered in the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and the steps undertaken to stop them. 

CrHarces D. GILLesptr. 


Catholic Federation and ‘‘Catholic Week’’ 


N Madison Square Garden on the night of August 20, 
was held a public gathering of American Catholics 
that must be counted unique in the history of the Church 
in the United States. Seated on the stage, under the 
intertwined flags of Church and State, were their Emi- 
nences, the Cardinals, the Archbishops of New York, 
Baltimore and Boston, the Apostolic Delegate, the Acting 
Mayor of the City and the Governor of the State, with 
a host of prelates and Papal dignitaries; while in the 
body of the great building, more than fifteen thousand 
men and women had met to inaugurate New York's first 
“Catholic Week.” To say that a congress such as this, 
was “notable” is to cheapen its importance. No thought- 
ful observer, no serious student of religious and social 
conditions, at present so perturbed in this county, could 








note this audience’s manifestation of loyalty to all lawful 
authority, so patently sincere, or its determination, no 
less intense, to strengthen every agency for man’s truest 
good, without the resulting conviction that here, in the 
very capital of America’s physical wealth, was gathered 
a spiritual energy of singular force and untold possibili- 
ties. 

That this manifestation of spiritual energy was never 
more sorely needed than in our own country and at the 
present time, can hardly be gainsaid. American Catholics 
have never shared with their brethren of other lands, 
the burdens of active persecution. Under the protection 
of the supreme law of the land, the Church has grown 
and thrived as have other bodies, yet with a surer and 
greater measure of stability and influence. Catholics are 
here, not as a tolerated class, humbly grateful for sup- 
posed governmental favor, but as American citizens, 
scorning favor yet insisting upon their rights, and banded 
together to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience. And God has vouchsafed a wonderful in- 
crease. Where scarcely a century ago, the savage nomad 
prowled, Cathedrals raise their massive bastions to the 
sky. Nearby are reared our universities, defenders of 
knowledge, the handmaid of faith, while in a thousand 
schools and academies, the hearts of the coming genera- 
tion are lifted in thanksgiving to God, the Giver of all 
good gifts. But if the hand of God has been manifest 
in the fortunes of the Church in America, His purpose 
in thus extending the power of the Church is plain to 
every loyal Catholic American citizen. For side by side 
with the Church has grown up the deadly spirit of liberal- 
ism, claiming, in a country dedicated to liberty, a special 
sanction for its masked, ulterior purposes, until today 
America is beginning to feed upon bitter fruits, matured 
in the continued sunshine of an easy public tolerance. 
Beyond the boundaries of the Church, liberalism may be 
said to dominate the thought and action of the day. The 
popular teaching, for which our secular universities must 
bear the largest responsibility, that in religion, positive 
final truth is unattainable, is a doctrine which makes re- 
ligion not a conviction for which a man would gladly die, 
but an opinion lightly assumed, and because of its com- 
parative unimportance, as lightly changed or discarded. 
In education, beginning with the denial that God and the 
claims of the supernatural need be considered in a 
rational program of intellectual development, liberalism 
has ended by sanctioning, in the name of freedom of 
thought, the denial: of the fundamental rights of God, 
and, indeed, of His very existence. In the sphere of 
political and social science, rejecting the ancient Cath- 
olic teaching that religion is the permanent bond of so- 
ciety and that morality must be based upon religious con- 
viction, liberalism has proceeded to legislate as if man 
were but an incident of time, and in every respect ‘a 
creature of the sovereign State. 

That this liberalism must, unless adequately resisted; 
culminate in religious and civil anarchy is plain; that the 
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only force which can meet and conquer it is the Catholic 
Church, is obvious. Yet the conflict is not without its 
peculiar difficulties. Loyalty to constituted civil au- 
thority is a duty strictly enjoined by the teaching of 
Christ and His Church; yet today in the United States, 
as in France, where it has won notable triumphs, liberal- 
ism plans to attack the Church through the State, hoping 
thereby, to throw some semblance of truth about the 
calumny, old as the Roman persecutors, that the alle- 
giance of Catholics is necessarily divided. The position 
is chosen with a cunning that is exquisite, not to say dia- 
bolical. The Church, as Newman has said, has too often 
been in what seemed deadly peril, that we should now 
fear for her any new trial. In no event, will the gates of 
hell prevail against her, but they may well prevail, 
through liberalism, against her individual children and 
against a portion of that society which she would win for 
God. The ultimate triumph of the Church is certain, but 
unless Catholics as a body are keen to resent the further 
usurpation of government by liberalism, we may well 
anticipate within the next quarter-century, a suspension 
of our beneficent activities in education, charity and re- 
form. ; 

The strength, then, that has been added to the Catholic 
Church in this country, must be regarded as a vigorous 
force in the campaign against liberalism, and as such the 
Catholic Federation of the United States desires to use 
it. Holding aloof from all political parties, the Federa- 
tion proposes to unite for the defense of the Church and 
all rightful authority, the numerous Catholic societies 
which have been formed under the Church’s sanction, 
and to centralize and direct their efforts. In the eloquent 
words of Cardinal O’Connell, the Catholic Federation 
stands for obedience to law and respect for authority; it safe- 
guards the sacred principles of government; it speaks out un- 
flinchingly to the rich of their obligations in justice and charity 
to the poor, and it speaks with equal fearlessness to the poor of 
the sublime standards of the Christian life. It stands against 
anarchy, Socialism, and all disintegrating influences, and for the 
sanctity and unity of family life. In a word, it brings out all 
those fundamental virtues and principles upon which alone so- 
ciety can rest. To the laymen of the Federation is entrusted the 
privilege and the duty of bringing the efficacy of the Faith into 
action for the benefit of the State. 


In pursuance of this policy, the Catholic Federation, 
through the various societies working under its direction, 
has adopted plans to further the influence of the Catholic 
press, to strengthen the Catholic educational system, and 
to widen the scope of Catholic social action. Detailed 
plans of action have not yet been submitted; such pro- 
grams are, perhaps, beyond the proper action of a 
national convention. Under the direction of Catholic 
teaching, however, Federation can indicate the principles 
upon which detailed schedules, varying according to need 
and locality, may be safély based. To demand immediate 
and successful results would be unreasonable, but to ex- 
pect less than ultimate victory would be weakness, The 
lesson that the Catholic Federation would teach American 





Catholics is that our success is conditioned by our clear 
knowledge of the work before us, and our determination 


to unite our forces to accomplish it. 
Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


If Don Quixote Came Back! 


O one can understand history who does not enjoy 
anachronism. It is the most human thing in the 
most human of sciences; the camaraderie of the 
ages and a divine indifference to time. Patron saints or 
heroes defy the Zeitgeist, that rickety old pantaloon. 
Thus if a ballad speaks of St. Dunstan or Robin Hood 
going to the court of King Arthur, it means not so much 
that they were alive then as that they are alive still. 
But this is specially so of the shifting and dateless age 
of chivalry. It was not so much that knight-errantry 
was ever done, as that other things were done in the spirit 
of it. Chivalry filled the heads of even unchivalrous peo- 
ple doing unchivalrous things: much as a vague Socialist 
Utopia of health, pure water and public gardens fills the 
modern mind in Birmingham or Battersea, though, in 
mere material fact, the streets smell and the property is 
tied tighter than a miser’s. That glimmering forest, 
emerald or ebony, in which we see the knight-errant 
wandering, was an enduring background. It was not so 
much a vanished custom as a permanent possibility. In 
the same way we find shrewd ambitious men like Robert 
Bruce or Henry Bolingbroke haunted by a crusade on 
which they never went; so that in all their battlefields 
there is a strange mirage of Palestine. So in the ballads 
and romances, we are always finding Saracens and 
Turkish knights in the most improbable places, com- 
fortably established in Flanders or paying a prolonged 
visit to the Orkneys. It was the sense that chivalry, the 
Christian adventure, was everywhere, if only as a 
potentiality. It is urged in. the “Bab Ballads,” that 
masterpiece of modern rationalism, that 


In Turkey, as you're p’raps aware, 
Red Indians are extremely rare. 


But if one of the unluckiest of the crusading ships, which 
had a habit of turning up in the wrong place occasionally, 
had by a slight miscalculation struck America and the red 
Indians, we may be pretty sure that they would have 
found some Turks. 

This chivalric vision was an exaggeration of good and 
not of bad things on the whole; still it was an exaggera- 
tion, and therefore became in its time a mere nuisance. 
The Renaissance, which was an interest in the real world, 
found its conventional forests as tiresome as tapestries; 
it broke the beautifully blazoned windows and looked out 
upon the street. Law-givers in new and rational politics 
had no use for the knight-errant; the man who could 
only champion law by being a sort of outlaw. Real new 
countries of red and yellow men, of gold and silver moun- 
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tains, were more exciting to the intellect than the Prince 
of Muscovy delivering the daughter of the King of Ire- 
land. It will not be denied that the breaking point, the 
point where the modern world broke away laughing from 
the lost medievalism, the symbolic act and moment, was 
“Don Quixote.” 

Now I want to ask here as clearly as I can what many 
will think a curious question. I concede at once that 
Cervantes and his contemporaries were justified in re- 
garding Don Quixote as a more or less lovable lunatic in 
a world increasingly sane. I want to ask whether, if Don 
Quixote returned today, with the same wild ways of 
knight-errantry, it would not rather be the knight-errant 
that was sensible and the world all around him that was 
crazy? The poor knight’s mockers were in the morning 
of the modern world; for them a more solid science, for 
them a more subtle statecraft, not merely growing 
but promising things. It was sane enough in them to 
say that Cesar and Hannibal were better worth reading 
about than Amadis of Gaul; that making a gun was as 
soldierly as breaking a lance; that mere random personal 
romanticism was more likely to ruin than redress. It 
was true then; at any rate, it looked true then. It is not 
true now. It does not even look true to anyone who can 
open his eyes on that modern rationalistic world that the 
Renaissance has founded. The rationalistic world has 
turned out much more irrational than the Dark Ages. 
The Shavian idolatry of Cesar as the Superman is much 
more fantastic than the boyish praise of courage in 
Amadis of Gaul. The nations have found more nonsense 
and nightmare in the build of guns than they ever did 
in the breaking of lances. 

If a medieval knight, such as the Black Prince, rose 
from his grave and looked around at our institutions he 
would call us much more cracked than Don Quixote; 
and he would tell the cold truth. Suppose the Black 
Prince asked what had become of the trade gilds. He 
would immediately be invited to dinner with the “Wor- 
shipful Company of Green-Grocers,”’ which he would find 
to consist almost entirely of aged and gluttonous colonels, 
spruce financiers, junior partners in entirely different 
businesses and dreary bachelors living on private means. 
The lion eye of that Plantagenet would roll over crowds 
of them without seeing a green-grocer or one who had 
ever known a green-grocer. He would think such a 
gathering more grotesque than a gargoyle. Or suppose, 
as seems more likely, the Prince turned his attention to 
modern knighthood. Suppose he expected Sir Thomas 
Lipton to watch his armor all night in the chapel of his 
order. Suppose he attempted to joust with Sir Edward 
Grey. Suppose he really required Sir Edward Carson to 
win his spurs. When he really learned what modern 
knighthood is, he would ask with great simplicity and 
violence, why in the name of the devil and St. Dunstan 
we gave a man military rank and hit him with a drawn 
sword, if swords had nothing to do with it? There 
would be no jest for Cervantes in a knight fighting a 








barber when so many baser trades are knighted and never 
fight anybody. 

But there is a madder element in our world than this 
mere misfit of names and things. There is real delusion, 
deeper and darker than poor Quixote’s. Take, for ex- 
ample, the most famous of his chivalrous failures; the 
affair of the windmills. Quixote is crazy because he 
thinks the mills are alive and evil. Well, we are crazy 
for the same reason; we also think the mills are alive 
and evil. Whenever we talk of machinery demanding 
this or creating that, whenever we say that it is the 
“fault” of machinery or that machinery has “come to 
stay,” whenever we talk, as we most madly talk, about 
industrial clockwork as something that cannot be altered, 
but about marriage, liberty or the love of progeny, as 
something that might be altered, we suffer more than the 
stray delusion of the Don; we are making mills into 
ogres, the real old nursery ogres that grind men’s bones 
to make their bread. We are seeing windmills awhirl 
with our own madness and alive with our own sins. 
The only difference is a somewhat important one. Don 
Quixote attacked windmills, but we run away from them. 

But, above all, the return of Quixotry would be the 
return of sanity for this reason: that the knight-errant 
is suited to a lawless age, and this is a lawless age. 
Take another of the misadventures of the misguided 
Spaniard. If I remember right he attempts to free a 
gang of convicts under the impression that they were 
captive youths and maidens led away by bandits. Now 
what is the real implication of this rationalist satire? 
What is the difference between the convict in a gang and 
the captives in a bandit’s castle? Cervantes knew too 
much of life not to know that there are good men among 
convicts and bad men among wardens, and that bandits 
do not confine themselves to capturing virtuous persons. 
Convicts are not mere captives, because convicts are 
convict, that is, convicted of something and sentenced to 
something. The point of the incident is the folly of 
casual justice compared with the possibilities of sys- 
tematic public justice that can really clear up quarrels 
and fix public penalties. A man sent to prison may serve 
a long and cruel sentence, but a legal sentence is like a 
grammatical sentence: it should have a full stop. Even 
if you hang a man, you cannot extend his sentence. A 
man captured by bandits might, in comparison, have 
quite a pleasant time, certainly I would much rather live 
in a cave with Rob Roy than in a reformatory with a 
lot of police doctors and detectives. There is only one 
objection to being in a cave with Rob Roy, and that is 
that he keeps you there as long as he likes. 

There is the same objection to make of the modern 
prisons. If Don Quixote stormed a modern jail with 
shield and spear, he would be apt to find a number of 
citizens kept there exactly as his own romantic robbers 
would keep them, under indeterminate sentence, and ac- 
cording to their own taste and fancy. Quixote’s attempts 
to avenge personally a purely personal apprehension 
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would not be inappropriate now. By the Roman law 

of old Spain and Europe, he made a mistake. In modern 

England or America, he would be making no mistake. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Adventures in Decency 


S a coefficient of the law of supply and demand ap- 
plied to theatrical productions the tired business 
man is no myth. Business men form a substantial part 
of the ticket-purchasing public, and if they are not al- 
ways tired it is, perhaps, because they do not always 
patronize the entertainments designed for their amuse- 
ment. The summer season now waning has been more 
than usually prolific in the mélange type of entertain- 
ment, where choruses substitute the strut for the 
strophe, and banality in gay attire is assumed to be more 
piquant than Attic salt. Authors of the legitimate drama 
seem to have over-extended their hibernation; not only 
are they decreasing in numbers, but their output is less, 
and apart from “Just a Woman,” not what is techni- 
cally termed a “hit,” no serious effort has been made to 
swell the volume of American drama. 

“The Boomerang” and “Fair and Warmer” have been 
the season’s only successful productions of any his- 
trionic value. The first-named is a comedy hinged upon 
a young physician’s antics to create a clientele, and pos- 
sesses some merit as a piece of humor. “Fair and 
Warmer,” like many other farces of the day, goes up- 
stairs in a residence to find its fun; whereas on the stage 
it is well to observe the conventions that prevail off it, 
which do not sanction appearance in any but adequate 
and usual garments before casual visitors. 

The midsummer crop of plays is composed of much 
farce, with three good melodramas. “Seven Chances,” 
“Cheating Cheaters,” and “The Silent Witness,” are 
their titles, and they follow the American playwright’s 
safest course, to surprise and sentimentalize his audience. 
It is well for us to recognize this characteristic evanes- 
cence of current American drama, for if we do not future 
generations will. Take half-a-dozen successes in as 
many years, and it will be found that they are com- 
pounded of surprise and sentiment, spiced with slang. 
Mr. Cohan is not the originator of this American theatri- 
cal ethos, but he stands as the typical manufacturer of 
clever entertainment, and no fairer definition can be given 
of our present-day dramatics. 

The cinematograph scenario market, with its readier 
rewards, has long been accused of alienating playwriting 
talent from the legitimate stage; but visits to the leading 
picture-houses indicate that the stage is no great loser 
of talent now devoted to writing for the screen. Cer- 
tainly technical presentation of the moving-picture has 
improved to a high degree, but the dwindling number 
of successful stories and plays suitable for translation to 
the film is causing producers to fall back on material 
that seldom rises above the mediocre. In fact, it seems 





to be well-established that a picturization of a famous 
book or play is a bigger attraction, and certainly a better 
production, than any of the syncopated tragedies invented 
by the new and rather crude school of scenario writers. 

Serial films, with absurdly alliterative titles, are mere 
pot-boiling attempts to interest school-children and sim- 
ple-minded adults from week to week. And simple- 
minded, in this connection, has no spiritual value. These 
serials are more flagrantly artificial than the tumbling 
ribaldries of the knockabout clowns. They usually de- 
pict a smart young woman with a beautifully childish 
faith in criminals that beset her, and the faith and the 
besetments are prolonged in jerky chapters until, in the 
end, a huge financial reward falls to the spotless hero, 
enabling him to buy the usual garage and runabout and 
live happily ever after. 

This meager supply of plays and pictures, in addition 
to vaudeville and the more or less musical occurrences 
at nocturnal eating places, make up the metropolitan bill 
of theatrical fare. Before the war, and shortly after it 
began, an importation from England, or an adaptation 
from the French would receive hospitable boards. But 
the English are doing little enough exporting, and French 
plays, the sort usually adapted to the American stage, are 
fortunately depressed by the sober realities of war. And 
so, with a clear field hungry for their work, American 
producers send opportunity a-hunting and exchange mere 
froth for dollars. 

This is a dark shame, but not altogether dismal. It is 
relieved by a streak of the right kind of light. Perhaps 
the spirit of penance that flies apace with the dogs of 
war is halting the headlong rush of our materialism, and 
quickening some sparks of the common sense that must 
abide somewhere at the base of even the most criss-cross 
democracy. Two years ago we were in the swamps of 
indecency, the animal-dance craze was at its height, and 
it seemed as if the police were the only curbs on a totally 
degenerate stage, for a public sense of decency to out- 
law licentiousness seemed utterly lacking. A handful of 
writers, with more ambition than ethical discrimination, 
labored over problem plays that contained bright dia- 
logue and admirably dramatic situations but made no 
popular appeal because they dealt principally with the 
lives of moral freaks. It seemed then, as it seems now, 
that when an American dramatist turns to writing problem 
plays he has only one problem in mind, the unsavory sex 
problem in all its ramifications. This problem, of course, 
is inseparable from decadence just as cause is always 
metaphysically inseparable from its effect; but some- 
how or other the conclusion will force itself upon us that 
when amateurs, bona-fide or otherwise, strive to solve 
problems that can only find their panacea in living re- 
ligion, they either blow big bubbles on the surface, or 
dive deep and sink. 

One would imagine that whatever improvement came 
to the stage would appear in serious work, dramatizations' 
of real American life, not cross-sections of apartment. 
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house existence. ‘“Erstwhile Susan” was encouraging, 
and it is possible that some of the plays already an- 
nounced for the coming season will be pieces of true 
portraiture instead of strings of witty dialogue and more 
or less mechanical inversions of stock “scenes.” But the 
first touch of the finger of betterment is upon air-weight 
forms of entertainment. The pretentious films have 
patriotism for their themes; a specious patriotism, it is 
true, but anything with a speck of serious purpose is 
more acceptable to intelligent people than the stale vil- 
lainies and heroics of five-reel thrillers. Popular songs 
are almost chauvinistic. An amicable foreigner under- 
standing our language, might gaze into a Broadway rag- 
time emporium and gather the impression that we were 
on the threshold of a determined campaign to obliterate 
all our enemies, real and journalistic. To bubble over 
with “patriotism” at the “movies” is much less wearing 
on the affections, of course, than is taking a few weeks’ 
training at Plattsburgh. 

Many of these patriotic pictures and most of these 
patriotic songs are undeniably bad, because they are con- 
ceived by dapper gentlemen, of uniform wit, who be- 
lieve that no moment of inspiration is complete or effi- 
cacious unless it is photographed. But as a change rung 
on the “baby-doll” anthologies and marital relations films 
they can be tolerated, even welcomed. They are a tan- 
gible sign that even the men “out for the money” realize 
the limits of nonsense and lubricity, the public’s faint, 
but real reaction from folly and filth. 

Amusement houses notorious for insufficient costum- 
ing and degrading songs and dances, places from which 
poison has flowed all over the continent, are, this year, 
comparatively clean. The type of amusement they offer 
can never be wholesome, because its essence is the ex- 
ploitation of the class of theatrical commodity called 
“show-girls.” Yet there are degrees of unwholesome- 
ness, and if we are to judge by the whispered disap- 
pointment of our friend the tired business man at his 
annual limelight carnivals we are entitled to the promis- 
ing verdict that the managers, recognizing a growing 
demand for genuine entertainment as against picturesque 
suggestiveness, are obeying, as always, the order of mam- 
mon, and emphasizing the inventive instead of the ex- 
hibitory features of their shows. 

World conflict, and national internal and external com- 
plications tend to abate the effervescence of American 
metropolitan life, and the interesting question is whether 
these evils upon the world will balance our heads in time 
to make us a more religious nation with hope in eternity 
to replace the mad, materialistic passion to make the 
most, in terms of excitement, of every half-hour. Per- 
haps it is only a vague public ennui at the old, cliché 
immodesties that is toning down the violence of rampant 
licentiousness. Whatever the mandamus there is some 


moral satisfaction in recording that the present run of 
theatrical productions is, as the cant phrase has it, half- 
decent. 


Joun B. Kennepy. 





On ‘‘Modern Religion’’ 


Ww scientists read a twelfth-century manuscript 

which is a copy of some ninth-century Life of a 
Saint, there are things that puzzle them. They stumble 
across all sorts of oddities which their ancestors took for 
granted, and they also find all sorts of palpable and ludi- 
crous errors which their ancestors made. 

If our civilization survives,—it is in peril, but it has won 
its way through many crises,—remote posterity will be 
equally puzzled by our contemporaries, their strange 
irrationalities, the things they take for granted, and the 
things, common things, they do not know. 

Here I come upon, in looking over a paper of a year 
or so ago (to be exact, of 1912), a little discourse called 
“Modern Religion.” It comes from a man who has not 
only one of the best brains of our time, but who is most 
typical of our time; it is Mr. Shaw’s, and he delivered 
it apparently at the New Reform Club in London. 

Since it was Mr. Bernard Shaw who delivered this 
address, and since it was republished in a Protestant 
journal of note and “broad” views, one makes certain, 
and so may posterity, that it is the “real thing.” It is 
plumb “early twentieth-century British,” just as the life 
of St. Germain is, by critical evidence, authentic fifth- 
century stuff. What with the Reform Club being new 
and the religion modern, we have the whole thing well 
hall-marked, and posterity, when it applies apparatus 
criticus to the document, will rest content with its authen- 
ticity. If posterity has any doubt, let it turn to the 
present article, which will certainly survive, and use it 
as corroborating evidence. 

Now what does this discourse by a thinker, not only 
typical of modern England, but one justly renowned, take 
for granted? Into what errors does it fall? I mean, 
into what errors as to contemporary facts, and into what 
errors of common reasoning ? 

When a man picks up a narrative presumably of the 
ninth century, he begins, if such things are new to him, 
by saying, “This is all bosh.” But next, if he be wise, 
he worries. He says: “The writer was a man and meant 
something. But he and I are on different grounds. Let 
me try to understand him. Let me carefully examine 
what the writer took for granted, and note, in passing, 
what obvious errors he fell into.” Not only posterity, 
but many acute contemporaries, will pass a contemptuous 
and therefore useless criticism upon the huge mass of re- 
ligious writing in England today, because they do not do 
this ; because they will not be at the pains of that patient 
self-questioning and discrimination. The palpable errors 
into which the writer falls are errors of terminology and 
errors proceeding from an ignorance of the very matter 
under consideration. 

The things he takes for granted are a sentiment among 
men which he presumes to be universal, but which, as a 
fact, is not at all universal. The conclusion the speaker 
reaches, therefore, is something so much beside the mark, 
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that posterity will wonder whether the speaker meant 
to hit the mark at all. Was he really aiming at the Faith? 
If he was, why in thunder didn’t he get within fifty yards 
of it! But certainly he did mean to hit it. He meant to 
hit the mark of the traditional religion of Christendom, 
which he had never seen, and he meant to supply some- 
thing in its place. 

He first of all defines a religious person as one who 
perceives himself to be the instrument of some Purpose 
in the Universe ; not God, note you, but Purpose. To the 
service of that Not-God-Purpose he attaches the word 
and the idea of religion. He next tells us that we may 
give this “feeling” very different names. 

Well, of course we can. It’s a free country! 
what follows is bewildering. 

One man may use religious terms, it seems,—here is the 
word “religion” playing traitor !—and say that he is here 
to do the work of “God.”” Another man calling himself 
an atheist may, we are told, simply say that he has “a 
sense of honor.’”’ Then we hear that the two terms are 
exactly the same! 

We are assured that posterity will note that your God 
is not Purpose, but He is a sense of honor. 

. So far so clear; but not as clear as Duns Scotus. The 
twentieth century in England has its little way. It got 
tired of “formal logic.” It wants to get back and rumi- 
nate, in the original sense of the word “‘ruminate”’; and 
the original sense of the words “I ruminate” is “I am a 
cow and chew the cud.” Posterity will wonder, but we 
cannot help that; posterity must put up with it. The 
men of twentieth-century England are tired of thinking 
and they want to stop thinking. It strains them. Let us 
address posterity in terms like these: 

‘“‘My dear Posterity, somewhere about the early twen- 
tieth century the brain had grown fatigued; the fatigue 
was most acute in the north; that is the explanation of 
the whole affair.” 

Posterity, that charming child, will see, as do those of 
us who still keep the gray matter going, that Purpose is 
a function of Personality, and that to use the word Pur- 
pose and yet deny Personality is a contradiction in terms. 

Posterity will know, if it has any of the age-long docu- 
ments of Christendom before it, that the Christian intelli- 
gence in its affirmation of the Deity, knowing that it was 
itself infinitely incapable of an intellectual apprehension 
of the Infinite, made a cardinal test to a belief in God a 
belief in a controlling Will. If there was Will there was 
God. But in the beginning of what promises to be a de- 
cadent age, one was allowed to believe in God on the 
strict condition that one gave God no plain title. It re- 
minds one of the minister who spoke to a Bishop about 
St. Paul as “Paul”; to whom the Bishop answered: 
“You might at least have called him ‘Mister.’ ” 

But there is more than this deliquescence of the mind 
in all our decadent business. There is a great funda- 
mental dogma upon which this Modern Religion with its 
empty “evolution” must stand. It is the dogma that 


But 





something comes out of nothing. It is, I will repeat, the 
cardinal dogma of a mental phase at which posterity will 
stagger. Lest posterity should suffer so unfortunate a 
fate, I will explain to it the genesis of the doctrine. At- 
tention, Posterity ! 

It comes from refusing to think out the ultimates of 
one’s philosophy, as a man refuses to get out of bed. A 
generation grown tired will naturally accept its private 
explanations as the scheme of things; it will also think 
the limits of its own consciousness the limits of the uni- 
verse. They cannot but believe that between their tenth 
and, say, their seventeenth year, all things grow. Thus 
Purpose, who, remember, is not God, but Mr. Purpose, 
is engaged in producing a “continuous ascent in organi- 
zation, in power and life and extension of life.’”” Mr. Pur- 
pose, whom even your atheist can accept without shame, 
hits off an oak-tree, although last Tuesday he had no con- 
ception of anything but an acorn, and then, seeing the 
oak-tree says: “Oh, I can make this more complicated !” 
What is more amazing still, the Modern Religion can 
conceive of no reversion in the scheme from the complex 
to the-simple! It has never heard of rhythm! It is all 
go-ahead out of nothing into something, pouring water 
out of an empty pail. 

There is more. This Mr. Purpose has to be helped by 
another active and wilful and benign creative personality 
called Mr. Time. “Time,” says the sublime Bergson, 
who, in spite of his desperate efforts at seclusion, was 
forced into publicity by his transcendent merits alone, “is 
nothing, if not creative.” A little more and we shall 
have Time with a little bastard theology all to himself, 
and scholastic discussions upon his Scythe and his Hour- 
Glass and his Forelock. I know them, the Anthropoids! 
My brothers! 

“We must be the best that God can yet do; else He 
would have done something better.” There is the rot 
posterity will have to handle if it is to understand how 
the brain went to sleep. 

Of the positive errors it will be able to make nothing 
at all. The idea that the Darwinian hypothesis, which 
presupposed materialism, had, in 1912, convinced the 
European intellect, it will simply regard as unintelligible ; 
just as we boggle at the ecclesiastical denunciations of 
Aristotle and even of the teaching of Greek in the 
twelfth century, at the very moment when both were 
about to become triumphant. 

It, will note, and with this let me end, that in England 
in the first few years of the twentieth century people 
thought “that in the Middle Ages men did not bother 
about the dilemma of Omnipotence and Benevolence.” 
It may retain, may posterity, five or six thousand care- 
fully printed volumes, French and Italian in origin, con- 
temporary with or later than 1916, in which the whole of 
St. Thomas is spaciously set out fine in print and glori- 
ously commented upon. Posterity will shake its head 
and say: “England was backward in those days.” 
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Our Soldiers’ Letters 


EFORE me lies a big parcel of soldiers’ letters, written 
by men, whose ages range from twenty to forty-five, 
little lads of the classe 15 and gray-haired territoriaux. Be- 
fore the war they were artisans or peasants, in the French 
provinces, and the strongly marked characteristics of their 
different races were clearly perceptible in these Bretons, 
Normans, Provencaux and Burgundians, when they were 
with us in the hospital. In their letters these characteristics 
are less visible. The French peasant is not a fluent writer; 
he takes up his pen with difficulty and expresses himself 
awkwardly. The letters come from the dépéts as from the 
front, the most poignant from the trenches where a German 
shell may any minute smash the writer's pencil,—all trench 
letters are written in pencil—and put an end to his life. 
They are all addressed to the IJnfirmiére Major of a Red 
Cross hospital in a Paris suburb, ‘a warm-hearted Sister, 
whose long experience among the sick poor has helped her, 
not only to nurse, but also to influence and understand our 
wounded fighting meu. 

The hospital over which she presides has a singularly 
kindly aspect. It stands in a garden with real country- 
looking trees, and was occupied before August, 1914, by the 
novices of a popular nursing Order. When the Germans 
approached Paris, the novices were sent to Toulouse and 
their old home became a hospital where, for the last twenty 
months, there has been a steady coming and going ot 
wounded soldiers. 

Mother Josephine Louise, our /nfirmiére Major, keeps in 
touch with her former patients as far as her many occupa- 
tions will permit and this spring, in honor of the approach- 
ing Easter time, she sent them a circular letter, to which 
the missives before me are the ready answers. A discreet 
reminder of the duties that Easter implies was accompanied 
by affectionate inquiries for news and by an assurance of 
the faithfulness with which the friendly hospital of the rue 
X—— keeps fresh the memory of its patients. 

Surprise that any one should have taken the trouble to 
write to them, without any move on their part, is evidently 
the first impression of some timid natures. A young soldier 
from les Landes, slight and frail in appearance, reticent and 
shy, spoke so little that I remember wondering if my at- 
tempts to talk to him pleased him or not. This silent lad 
writes more willingly than he speaks. “Your letter touched 
me so much,” he says, “that I seized my pen to answer you, 
to give you news of myself. I own that I never thought you 
would care to hear. I regret it now for I see that you have 
not forgotten me.” He ends with grateful messages to 
everyone and particularly to the lady who “used to come 
every evening m’addresser sa douce parole.” Another soldier, 
who was a clerk before the war, is more literary in the ex- 
pression of his thanks. The mother’s letter “sought me 
out in the darkness and brought me comfort,” he says. 
Gratitude, heartfelt, if simply expressed, fills these crumpled 
pages. An elderly soldier from les Charentes writes that 
when at home “not a day passed without my speaking of your 
hospital with my family.” “I shall never forget the hospital,” 
writes a bright boy from Champagne; I shall eternally re- 
member how I was nursed there.” A “territorial” from 
Lyons says: I often speak of you with Corporal H——, who 
also was for some time with you, and I assure you that it 
does me good to remember the weeks that I spent in my 
other family, that is to say, in yours; that I can never for- 
A peasant, who has evidently frequented the village 


get.” 
hool to some purpose, thanks the nuns for their “delicate’ 


care of him. This grateful soldier is a prayerful Christian; 








“Le bon Dieu has never forsaken me,” he says, alluding to 
the hardships of life at the front. , 

Sometimes our soldiers’ gratitude is sharpened by the con- 
trast that exists between the friendly hospital where they 
are treated as children of the house, and the military hospi- 
tals where they are merely cases. “How often,” writes one 
who had been sent from the Sisters’ care to a military hospi- 
tal, “have I missed the gentle words and the marks of kind- 
ness that I received from you. I prayed hard to be sent 
back to you, but alas, I am always among ces féroces.” Let 
us hope that our soldier’s regrets for his soft-spoken nurses 
made him exaggerate the “ferocity” of which he complains. 

All our soldiers are not heroes. They are magnificent 
under fire; this has been proved over and over again; but 
between whiles the remembrance of the wives and children, 
who are dependent on them, melts the hearts of these mid- 
dle-aged fighting men. A middle-aged “territorial,” whose 
helpfulness and good temper are remembered at the hospital, 
writes thus to Mother Josephine: “I must go back to the 
front as the war is not finished, @ la grace de Dieu; but I 
hope to get a good wound and to be sent back to the Sisters, 
who are so kind and so devoted to the poor soldiers.” As 
a rule, however, our former guests are willing to return to 
the post of danger. At the hospital, the Sisters and their 
kindly chaplain do their best to fan the flame of patriotism 
in these ignorant, but sincere souls, and, by reviving their 
religious convictions, to strengthen and steady their patriotic 
feelings. A gentle-mannered vine-grower from les Charentes, 
the father of a family, writes that, being cured of his wound, 
he is now starting for the front, “but I go there as I did 
before, with courage and confidence.” A Breton, who was 
so grievously wounded, that he still limps and cannot wear 
shoes on his maimed and swollen feet, regrets that he can 
neither fight nor work, but adds: “So many poor soldiers 
are mutilated, having lost their arms and legs or their eyes, 
they are far more to be pitied than I am!” Another, who 
came to the hospital in a critical condition, was nursed with 
such skill that he partially recovered; “I shall always feel 
grateful,” he writes, “for the good you did me and for 
ML l’Abbé’s good advice. He brought me back tothe practice 
of my duties as a Catholic that I had unfortunately rather 
neglected.” He goes on to say that, not being sufficiently 
recovered to fight, he is employed to prepare the wood that 
is used by the soldiers for their trenches; “We do the work 
with a great deal of zeal and we are happy to feel that we 
can thus help to save some human lives and make the lives of 
our brethren at the front less hard. Be sure thatI shall fulfil 
my duty as a good Christian and a good soldier.” A “territorial” 
from Lyons, whose sadness often struck us, touchingly ex- 
presses his child-like confidence in the Sisters’ prayers: “I 
beseech you to pray for me, for my wife and children, they 
sorely need their father to bring them up. You who live 
so near to God cannot pray in vain.” 

The writer of another letter is a Breton, more sociable 
than his countrymen in general; his open countenance, gen- 
tleness, good temper and grateful recognition of the least 
kindness, made him particularly popular. From the sodden 
trenches, his thoughts go out to the big basilica that domi- 
nates Paris. He remembers how he and his comrades once 
went to “Mont Marthe,” as he spells it, and how “proud” 
he felt to escort the Sisters on the occasion. “I never fail,” 
he adds, “to say the prayer of the ‘Association’ in honor of 
the Sacred Heart.” 

Occasionally the soldiers’ mothers take up their pen and 
between the lines, we read the pleasure with which they 
seize the opportunity of writing to the nuns, who nursed 
their boys back to health. A peasant woman touches a 
higher note and gives us incidentally, a side view of the 
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tragedy of war. Among the soldiers who left an excellent 
impression behind them at the hospital, was a certain Joseph 
——; who had evidently been brought up by devout parents; 
he was, moreover, docile, civil and eager to oblige. In 
Mother Josephine’s letter, addressed to her boy, his mother 
answers that “Joseph has been missing since June 6, 1915”; 
three months later, in September, his younger brother, aged 
21, also disappeared; another brother is at the front; the 
rest are young children, who cannot replace their brothers 
at home, where the old parents, deprived of the assistance 
of their big sons, are grappling painfully with adverse cir- 
cumstances. The writer simply and briefly states the facts, 
in answer to Mother Josephine’s cordial inquiries, but there 
is not a word of complaint in her letter. “They have shed 
their blood to defend France, our country; they are now in 
paradise with Jesus and Mary, where I hope we shall one 
day have the happiness of meeting them again. May God’s 
holy will be done here below and not ours!” Thus writes 
the peasant mother, whose strong and simple faith keeps 
her spirit centered on the realities that alone give suffering 
a meaning and a solace. B. pE Courson. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Woful Waste 


To the Editor of America: 

In his preface to “Pange Lingua,” a book of Catholic hymns 
lately published by Burns & Oates, the Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue 
blames “the crushing blow which destroyed the beauty of all 
Breviary hymns” on four Jesuits, 

who in that faithful obedience to the Holy See which is the 

glory of their Society, with a patient care that no one can 

help admiring, set to work to destroy every hymn in the 

Office. No one who knows anything about the subject now 


doubts that the revision of Urban VIII was a ghastly mis- 
take for which there is not a word to be said. 


But an even lower depth was to be ‘reached in our vernacular 
hymns, “the real badness of which surpasses anything that could 
otherwise be imagined.” 

Solomon, wanting to build the Temple, and knowing he had 
not competent workmen among his own subjects, did not hesi- 
tate to go where he could find them, which shows how he 
would set the people to “sing wisely.” But the prevailing temper 
among us has been that, for Catholics’ use, only Catholics may 
furnish tunes, or translations even of hymns by Saints ‘and 
Church-Fathers. Taboo and bootless to us those literary mar- 
vels, Neale’s devout and almost literal translations of the ancient 
liturgical hymns, in the original meters, and in choice and in ad- 
mirable English verse. Likewise, for the same reason, namely, 
that he is not of the unity of the Church, Mr. Alan G. McDougall’s 
translations in Pange Lingua, which, says Catholic Book Notes, 
“equal Neale’s at his best.” Only by an Episcopalian, the devout 
and Catholic-minded Samuel G. Baldwin, has Cardinal New- 
man’s unique “Queen of the Seasons” been set to music or re- 
printed in a hymn-book. 

This wanton waste of good things accounts for a large part 
of our choirs’ ineffectiveness for teaching doctrine or arousing 
devotion. What choir of ours ever sends out “a verse to catch 
him whom the sermon flies,” or any such influence as that 
claimed for ‘ 


e 
that rhythmic word of Goethe, that little snatch of music, 
which has already sung itself in dark hours and in bright 
through many a heart, joyfully finding much in it, and joy- 
fully missing so much in it, finding it wholly veritable and 
creditable, full of piety yet free of cant? 





From our choirs might come, but do not, 


Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 
Voices soft and deep and serious, 
Words that whisper, songs that haunt us. 


But this concession to folly cannot always, nor very much 
longer, stand. Against it, besides such spirits as Dom Columba, 
O.S.B., in the Caldey Pax, and Dr. Fortescue, is the restless, 
indefatigable James Britten, in his little Book Notes and else- 
where; and the foremost of his great and continuous services 
to Catholic truth may well be to have brought about, in the 
words of Dr. Fortescue, “an end of the present odd anomaly 
that, whereas our liturgical hymns are the finest in the world, 
our popular ones are easily the worst.” It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the much needed reform will speedily be forthcoming. 

Mendota, Minn. Martin MALony. 


Catholic Physicians and Reading 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America of August 5, on “Catholic Physicians 
and Reading,” by Edward Kelly Hanlon, interested me greatly. 
Everything he said in regard to the subject is true. But while 
laying bare conditions as they exist, he did not suggest any 
specific remedy for the difficulty. From a fairly large acquain- 
tance with Catholic physicians, and a knowledge of the contents 
of their book-shelves, I feel I am in a position to offer a few re- 
marks and make a few suggestions that may perhaps be of very 
practical value. 

In many physicians’ libraries, in addition to strictly technical 
books of the profession, may be found sets of the standard 
authors, so called. These will include Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Scott, and so on. As for these, well and good. But 
there will also be found sets of Balzac, Dumas, and others of 
their ilk, with perhaps Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” All of these in bindings more or less splendid, accord- 
ing to the taste and purse of the owner. If one should offer the 
information that these last-mentioned works are on the “Index,” 
and should not be read, the retort will likely be, “What is the 
Index and who knows anything about it?” For it is a fact that, 
not only among Catholic professional men, but among the Cath- 
olic reading laity in general, as little is known about the “Index” 
as about the “Oxyrynchus Papyri,” or the “Annals of the Four 
Masters.” For those who believe that legis ignorantia neminem 
excusat, the “Roman Index of Forbidden Books,” by Reverend 
F. S. Betten, S.J., will furnish all necessary information. This 
small volume may be obtained at any Catholic bookstore for a 
very modest price. 

Many of our Catholic physicians are graduates of non-Cath- 
olic schools and colleges, and consequently have not had the ad- 
vantage of a course in Catholic philosophy. For such, the pos- 
session of a good, working collection of books on Christian 
ethics is a matter of supreme importance. For it is well known 
that in many non-Catholic medical schools principles are taught 
that are widely at variance with Catholic teaching. To my mind 
the following books should be found in the library of every 
Catholic physician: “Essays in Pastoral Medicine,” by Walsh 
and O’Malley; “Pastoral Medicine,” by Alex. Sanford, M.D.: 
“The Right to Life of the Unborn Child”; “Death, Real and 
Apparent,” by Rev. J. B. Ferreres, S.J.; “The Crux of Pastoral 
Medicine,” by Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M.; “Moral Principles 
and Medical Practice,” by Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. These 
all first-class hand-books of medical ethics, written from the 
Catholic standpoint. A knowledge of their contents would be 
of inestimable value to all Catholic physicians. Ignorance of 
such matters is something of a disgrace, for the doctor should 
be doctus not only in medicine but in Christian ethics. 

Boston. E. J. CALLANAN. 
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Sobriety by Conviction 


N an address delivered at the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America Archbishop James J. Keane emphasized a lesson 
that is much needed in these days of prohibition by civil 
statute. He warned his audience that men must be made 
sober by conviction, not by legal enactment which dis- 
regards the very crux of the whole problem, weakness of 
character. 

The drunkard is such by an act of the will, and the 
will is an elusive faculty, far beyond the reach of statutes. 
Though law may prevent the sale of intoxicants, yet it 
does not abate the passion for drink. As a consequence, 
men who are sober by compulsion only are apt to give 
themselves to vices as destructive as drunkenness. They 
cannot indulge their passion in one way, but it will find 
an outlet in a thousand other ways. It would be a blessed 
thing if all people were temperate to the last degree, but 
this boon must be brought about by voluntary self-denial 
which is founded on love of God and not on fear of law. 
This has been the central idea of our most successful 
apostles both of temperance and total abstinence, priests 
like that flaming sword, Father Mathew, of whose work 
\rchbishop Keane says: 

I saw communities in my boyhood who, when they wanted to 
reform, knelt down in reverence and pledged to God their words 
that they would never taste drink again, and today, throughout 
America, you can shake the hands of men who took the pledge 
from Father Mathew and have still kept it unbroken. It has 
made innumerable communities prosperous and honored, and it 

favorable consideration from those outside our 
are interested in movements for the betterment of 


is winning 
faith who 
man and for a truer and greater America. 

Men knelt in reverence and out of the fulness of ador- 
ing hearts swore unto God that they would never drink 


again. Their souls hallowed by grace, they performed 


an act of religion which was at once a stay and an in- 
spiration, and they went in honor to their graves under 





the protecting mantle of Christ, by whose power and for 
whose sake they denied themselves the least indulgence 
in alcohol. 

In this they but reflected the spirit of the Church which 
has never ceased to urge her children to deeds of virtue 
whether by mere temperance or by rigid abstinence. But 
this urging, especially to the latter virtue, has been done 
through the breath of the Spirit of God, gently inspiring 
the soul to conquer itself. 

This problem is not new to the Church. It reaches 
back to the first days of her existence. Her solution now 
is as it was then, prayer and the Sacraments, not statutes 
which drive the vicious to new excesses and deprive the 
virtuous of legitimate liberty. By prayer and the use of 
the Sacraments the self-indulgent Roman became the con- 
fessor of the catacombs or the martyr of the arena; by 
prayer and the use of the Sacraments the wassail-pledg- 
ing Saxon was transformed into the gentle ascetic; by 
prayer and the use of the Sacraments all men will be 
rendered at least temperate. Thus does the Church 
work: of the half-brute she makes the whole man; of the 
whole man she makes the saint. 


Charles George Herbermann 


D EATH has claimed another loyal and eminent Cath- 

olic in the person of Charles George Herbermann, 
who died in New York City, on August 24. Coming 
from Germany in early boyhood, Dr. Herbermann en- 
tered the college of St. Francis Xavier in 1853, and five 
years later received his first degree from Fordham Uni- 
versity. From that day almost to the hour of his death 
he gave himself to study with an ardor no less vehement 
than enlightened. In 1869, he became Professor of 
Latin in the College of the City of New York, and held 
the chair with distinction until 1914, when failing eye- 
sight forced him to retire. But ill-health seemed but to 
whet his appetite for intellectual pursuits and though 
totally blind for the last two years, he continued his 
work and finished the “History of the Sulpicians in the 
United States” just before his last illness came upon 
him. 

Dr. Herbermann was a rare type of person, at once 
a scholar and a man of affairs. He was the author of 
six or eight serious books, he was Editor-in-Chief of 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia”; President of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society; Editor of the “His- 
torical Records and Studies”; member of the Arch- 
eological Institute of America, and of the American 
Geographical Society. He-was also the first President 
of the Xavier Alumni Sodality, President of the Catholic 
Club, a Letare Medalist, and a Knight of St. Gregory: 
activity and honor enough for any one man. Yet with 
all these distinctions he remained a plain, sincere, God- 
fearing man who avoided publicity, and with a true 
scholar’s instinct abhorred the witchery of that folly 
which drives so many of our men to clamor in the high- 
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way and shout from the housetop that they may win a 
little cheap renown. 

Dr. Herbermann’s worth was inherent; it was not a 
factitious, but a real greatness which honored the honors 
that came to him unsought. Now he is dead and his 
friends, experiencing the desiderium tam cari capitis, 
pronounce his name with reverence and pray that God 
may soon raise up as great a Catholic scholar and pub- 
licist to take his place. 


Cathedrals to Pray In 


HE London Times recently called attention to the 
fact that the people of England, sobered and chas- 
tened by the war, have begun to frequent in larger num- 
bers the fine old Cathedrals of the country and that too 
not only when services are going on, and not merely in 
the spirit of sight-seers, but for purposes of private de- 
votion, slipping in for quiet prayer at all hours of the 
day. The Times in warmly commending the practice 
remarks that it is highly gratifying to see a good old cus- 
tom being restored, for in former ages the Cathedrals of 
England were the people’s houses of prayer all through 
the day. F 
The writer neglected to point out, however, what it 
was that made the Englishmen of the fifteenth century, 
say, throng their Cathedrals even when services were not 
taking place. But every Catholic understands what the 
attraction was. It was not merely the graceful Gothic 
architecture of the Minsters or their glowing windows 
that drew the worshipers but it was the Real Presence of 
Our Blessed Lord, as God and Man, in the Holy Euchar- 
ist which was of course reserved in the tabernacle of each 
of the Cathedrals. That was what then made England's 
Minsters such desirable places to pray in. But since the 
lamentable day when the Blessed Sacrament was removed 
for the last time from those tabernacles, the Cathedrals 
have become at best only splendid mausoleums, for in 
losing the Real Presence the religion of the English 
people lost its soul. 


The Catholic Press Association 


HE Catholic Press Association has just closed a most 
successful convention. As in former years so this 

year the editors who took part in the deliberations were 
inspired by a desire to give of their best to the service of 
God and the country. That they are accomplishing a 
great work few will deny ; that there is room for improve- 
ment, the editors themselves freely admit. But at the 
same time these hard-working men are conscious of the 
fact that they have reached a position where progress 
depends not so much on their own efforts as on the sup- 
port they receive from those who should be interested 
in the apostolate of the press. There is need for strong, 
intelligent, Catholic papers in this country, if for no other 
reason than that in this critical period of transition from 





an old to a new order, Catholics must be foremost in 
pressing a solution of the great problems which are bear- . 
ing heavily upon the people. 

Up to this Catholics have added little enough to the 
constructive character of the age; indeed strange to say 
the main currents of thought have swept by, leaving 
some of them all unconscious of the heaving torrent nigh 
at hand, carrying others onward to the dark fathomless 
sea of infidelity. This must change, the country needs 
our help and we are bound to give it, now more than 
ever before. For democracy has all but disappeared, and 
in its stead flow two streams equally noxious to the com- 
monwealth, one directed by plutocracy, the other by a 
blatant, materialistic Socialism. And the vision of a 
prophet is not needed to foresee that, at the close of the 
European war, two at least of our serious problems will 
be accentuated a hundredfold. And whence is the solu- 
tion for them to come? The depository of God’s wis- 
dom, the Church, holds that solution in her power, but 
papers, strong, fearless, brainy papers, are needed to 
press the lessons home both to willing and unwilling souls. 
This is the significance of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion convention. Who will help? 


The Mexican Commission 


T last the Mexican Commission has been appointed, 
three Mexicans and three Americans. As was to 
be expected the former are radicals of the most pro- 
nounced type, and the latter, strange to say, are Protes- 
tants, one of them a militant evangelist. Three radicals, 
two mild-mannered Protestants-and an evangelist are to 
sit in judgment upon affairs that intimately concern the 
Catholic Church to which over ninety per cent of the 
Mexicans profess allegiance, This is perhaps the most 
remarkable phase of the whole Mexican problem, more 
striking in many ways than the arming of lust, venge- 
ance and those other brutal passions which ultimately 
found vent in blasphemy and rape and murder and the 
desecration of holy places and things. Time alone will 
reveal the motives that led to these extraordinary ap- 
pointments; at present one thing only is certain, the 
“gates of hell” shall not prevail against the Church, 


Immorality Never ‘‘Beautiful’’ 


NE of the recent “best sellers,” a book severely 
criticised in America, for its vivid portrayal of 
oriental indecency, has been excluded, and with justice, 
from the shelves of the New York Library. The author, 
who was interviewed on the subject, takes his stand on 
high moral grounds, cries out against the establishment 
of “school gi.l standards” in literature, protests against 
the prevalence of Calvinistic ideas, and ends with the 
following high-sounding but specious plea for unre- 
stricted license in art and literature: 


If truth be a virtue, why should the artist be prohibited in 
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telling the truth? This is what these people [his critics] would 
do—set up a standard which implies a lie. And untruth in life 
and art is the most pernicious of vices. Shall we not 
adopt as our principle for the conduct of our individual lives 
and for the creation of art and literature that conception glori- 
ous, ennobling, trustful: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is 
all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know”? 


In all this, as is evident, the novelist is dealing in 
sophistry. The province of art is undoubtedly the repre- 
sentation of the beautiful. But immorality is not beauti- 
ful. It is essentially ugly; it fails to conform to the first 
canon of the beautiful. Disorder and beauty are in- 
sociable terms, they are mutually exclusive. But im- 
morality of its very nature is disorder, just as all sin is 
disorder. Revolt against the law of God deprives an 
action of its moral rectitude, and this defect renders the 
action, no matter how it may be tricked out in graces of 
style, essentially inartistic. In every sin, be its physical 
makeup what you will, there is an element of moral 
ugliness which vitiates the action as a whole and makes 
it repulsive and productive of disgust, not final pleasure. 

Passing over, therefore, the philosophical error that 
beauty and truth are convertible terms, an error to which 
the author commits himself unreservedly, the reader will 
see at once that the whole defense of the book in ques- 
tion is based on the assumption that phases of life, no 
matter how degraded or vile, if depicted faithfully and 
truthfully, take on the air of beauty. This is false. The 
ugliness of certain facts is positively aggressive, and if 
they are truthfully told they must remain what they are, 
hideous beyond words. The author of the banned book 
justifies himself on the score of beauty and truth, but 
he fails to see the dilemma in which he has placed him- 
self. If he tells the truth he must describe immorality as 
ugly, and in taking the ugly for his theme he ceases to be 
an artist. If he paint immorality as beautiful, he fails 
in truth and on his own principle forfeits the claim to 
artistry. Art to be worthy of its name, must portray the 
beautiful, moral or physical according to its subject; in 
no case must it select for portrayal a thing that is essen- 
tially ugly. But such is immorality, and it is not a fit sub- 
ject for art. 


LITERATURE 


The Genius of Oliver Goldsmith 


3 gab GOLDSMITH was twenty-eight years of age 

he stepped on the soil of England for the first 
time. His biographer, Forster, speaks of this landing as 
“his return to his native land.” Goldsmith was twenty-five 
when he left the Irish Midlands, where, after his failure at 
the University of Dublin, he had been living the idle life 
of the young “squireen”—playing cards in taverns and coun- 
try houses, hunting otter, fishing in the Midland rivers, com- 
posing verses, and, as we may be sure, attending the dance- 
house and the wake-house. He once won a prize for throw- 
ing the hammer at Ballymahon Fair. At twenty-five he went 
to Edinburgh to attend medical lectures. From Edinburgh 
he jumped over to Holland. Then finding himself on the 


when 


Continent he took his “wander year,” playing the flute in 





Switzerland and France, and earning a meal and bed in 
Northern Italy by disputing in the convents. He thus ob- 
tained a view of both sides of European life and this enabled 
him later on to refer to policies and politics with insight and 
realism. He also brought back a degree from the University 
of Padua. 

The Irish mind is slow to organize its powers, and Gold- 
smith was in middle-life before he could take credit for an 
exceptional work. At thirty-six “The Traveller” and the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” were made known, for the novel and 
the poem seem to have been written side by side. He was 
forty when “The Good-Natured Man” was put upon the 
boards, and forty-three when “The Deserted Village” was 
published. “She Stoops to Conquer” was produced when 
he was forty-five. He died at the age of forty-six. 

In the eighteenth century the impulse that had made the 
spiritual force in man reveal itself was gone, and the new 
impulse that was to make a new revelation had not yet been 
felt. For the writers of the eighteenth century the visible 
world existed and the visible world had taken the 
pattern of the city, the court, the villa and _ the 
garden, and, as we look from society to the _ indi- 
vidual, they looked from the individual to society. The 
individual, man in relation to nature, they did not perceive, 
but the social type, man in relation to society, they fully 
observed. They created in literature, not the individual, but 
the social type. Society that is for us a series of dissolving 
views was for them a thing established. The protectors of 
the literary men were now the chiefs of political parties, and 
the rewards were places in the administration, State pen- 
sions, or positions in the Established Church. In letters the 
journalist had not been differentiated from the Jlittérateur, 
and men like Johnson, Smollett, and Goldsmith were ex- 
pected to deal directly with political affairs. The charac- 
teristic defects of the body of social literature are palpable 
to us now. In poetry the defect is an approach to eloquence, 
and in narrative it is a design to edify and an easy acceptance 
of temporary morality. Both these defects are marked in 
“The Traveller” and “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

When we are reading the first seventeen chapters of “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” we agree that the story is something 
supremely well done. “Such natural movement!” we ex- 
claim. “Such pleasant irony! Such delightful writing!” And 
then we find that Goldsmith is unable to surmount the 


.crisis, his only solution is to legalize the relation of a young 


woman to her seducer, and to have a general jail-delivery by 
a benevolent patron of the family. The second part of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” might be a well-written tract with 
some such title as “A Present-Day Job and How He was 
Comforted.” The mechanical movement of the second part 
is in relation to the design to edify, and we are spared noth- 
ing in the way of coincidences, deceptions, recognitions and 
discoveries. 

In the theater Goldsmith was a brave, intelligent and suc- 
cessful innovator. The sentimental comedy had been long 
in the playhouse and the audience had been weaned from 
natural comedy. On the night of its first production the 
scenes in which the bailiffs figure in “The Good-Natured 
Man” had to be cut; such humor was low in the opinion of 
the pit. The publication of “The Good-Natured Man”. was 
a declaration of war upon the sentimental comedy, and the 
production of “She Stoops to Conquer” was a decisive vic- 
tory for the natural comedy. Another Irish dramatist, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was to take advantage of Gold- 
smith’s victory. 

“She Stoops to Conquer” and “The Deserted Village” are 
opposite expressions of the social idea. In the comedy there 
is an amused observation of manners and in the poem there 
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is the passionate presentation of the social conflict. Gold- 
smith understood the current economic doctrine, and he was 
affected by it as Dr. Johnson was affected by it. When he 
reasoned he accepted Adam Smith, and when he felt pas- 
sionately he transcended him. : 

Across “The Deserted Village” in its ruin a gleam falls 
that lights up many places in the social fabric. But it is the 
village in its prosperity: that we love. “The Deserted Vil- 
lage” is the equivalent in literature of one of the best Dutch 
pictures. We praise its animation, its variety, ‘its color, and 
above all, the faithfulness and love with which its people 
and scenes are embodied. Goldsmith is always loyal to the 
average in humanity, and the thing that gives an hour’s im- 
portance to the poor man’s heart is important to him. Au- 
burn is in Goldsmith’s heart. It is the village in which his 
brother and the friends of his childhood dwell. The country- 
side that Goldsmith knew had been cleared by a General 
Napier to give space for a park. His love for his own people 

_ and his remembrance of the Napier evictions are the roots 
of “The Deserted Village.” It might be described as the 
first Irish agrarian poem. When his thesis was questioned 
Goldsmith simply said “I remember it in my own country, 
and I have seen it in this.” 

Oliver Goldsmith has been too often arrayed in scarlet 
and plum-colored garments and presented as a character 
in a sentimental comedy. He radiated happiness and sim- 
plicity, and for that reason his friends gave him a comedy 
part to play. It was made authentic by the figure which 
we can so easily recall: the broad and bald forehead, the 
pock-marked features, the short nose, the mouth with its 
long upper lip and its pouting under lip. The part he was 
expected to play was always very familiar to him, and he 
created it often for the happiness of his friends. They 
offended him sometimes by laughing at him instead of 
laughing with him. “I said this as a good thing at table, 
but it was not understood. I believe it to be a good thing,” 
he writes in a letter. Very often what he said as a good 
thing was misunderstood, and recorded against him as a 
piece of vanity or folly. But we should not let ourselves 
be taken in by rambling tales about peas and Turnham 
Green. “The poor sotil had sometimes parts, but never 
common sense,” Horace Walpole wrote. 

Let us note some occasions when he showed his parts out- 
side the world of his imagination. He anticipated a prison 
system in which there should be rewards as well as punish- 
ments, and he advocated a relaxation in the penal code. 
His political judgments would have given Swift or Burke 
the reputation of being masters of reality. Thirty years 
before the revolution he wrote that “The French were vin- 
dicating themselves into liberty.” He foretold that the 
consolidation of the Russian Empire would be a menace to 
the liberties of the Western nations. He watched the game 
running tame about the environs of Paris, and he observed 
that it was significant, not of social security, but of social 
decay. The critics who have patronized him speak of Gold- 
smith as one whom they could love but could not possibly 
respect. We can respect the: man who knowing the hunger 
that breaks the spirit and the heart could yet remain cheer- 
ful, patient and amiable, and who, living among the beg- 
gars of Axe Lane, could discipline himself to “strike for hon- 
est fame.” His political histories and his natural histories 
may be inaccurate, but they are not false as “Taxation, No 
Tyranny” and “The False Alarm” are false. Goldsmith 
labored at his histories when he might have drawn easy pay 
by writing venal pamphlets. Mr. Basil Montague who called 


to offer him carte blanche, was astonished and indeed made 
indignant by his refusal to write in support of the adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Basil Montague heard Goldsmith’s declaration 


of independence and wrote him down as absurd. Perhaps 
it was this instance of absurdity that made such an impres- 
sion upon Lord Macaulay. Goldsmith was the second of 
the great Irishmen who brought a new reality into English 
literature. Papraic COLUM. 


REVIEWS 


Society and Prisons. By Tuomas Morr Ossorne. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $1.35. 

One More Chance. By Lewis E. MacBrayne and James P. 
Ramsay. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The title of Mr. Osborne’s book sufficiently indicates its sub- 
ject; “One More Chance” is a discussion of the value of “pro- 
bation” for older as well as for first offenders. To the extent 
that these books plead for justice and humanity, even for crim- 
inals, they are worthy of all approbation. The law-breaker, within 
prison walls or without, whatever his red record of crime may 
be, whatever the depths of his degradation and dishonor, is still 
a human being, not a hopeless beast. He has undoubted claims 
upon society, as Mr. W. S. Lilly, no lover of the new penology, 
is careful to point out; he has rights upon which no State or 
individual may infringe, simply because he is a being made to 
the image of God. Whatever, then, will improve society’s meth- 
ods of dealing with the delinquent, and tend to throw about the 
stern dictates of bare justice the robe of mercy woven by the 
gentle hands of the Saviour of mankind, who came to teach 
mtsericordiam et judicium, “mercy and judgment,” deserves the 
sympathetic cooperation of all who love God and erring man. 
St. Augustine sums up the spirit of Christianity when, speaking 
of the sinful woman dragged before Our Lord by the Pharisees, 
he says that, in the judgment of Moses the law-giver, she should 
have been stoned; but Christus indulget ut rex, “Christ the 
king, is full of gentleness.” 

With all this admitted, and, indeed, insisted upon as a dictate 
of justice and Christian charity, it must be said that there is 
little of real value in either of the present volumes. Each be- 
trays the tone of the special pleader; each is thoroughly un- 
scientific in generalizing freely from narrow and particular 
premises, many of which, in truth, seem to represent subjective 
impressions rather than objective realities; each champions a 
fundamental misconception of the meaning of reformation, and 
consequently of the means by which it is to be effected. In mod- 
ern penology, the reconstruction of the individual is too largely 
esthetic and economic; its aim is to make the erstwhile criminal 
a self-supporting member of society, or, at least as little of a 
burden as possible to the State. Granting, for the moment, that 
the true purpose of law should exclude the idea of retributive 
justice and aim purely at reformation, the new penology makes 
true reformation impossible, by rejecting the absolute need of 
supernatural agencies of reconstruction. Raise the standards of 
comfort in human estimation, persuade the crowd that goodness 
is an economic asset, and that waywardness leads inevitably to 
want, and you may, possibly, lessen the number of men and 
women behind prison bars. But does the process reconstruct the 
soul that has sinned? The new penology readily meets this 
question by answering that there is no such thing as “sin.” 
Why, then, talk of “reconstruction”? If sin is a fiction and 
crime a disease, why not abolish law and the Church, and instead 
of prisons, rear roomy mansions in sunny climes where these 
sick members of the race may be surrounded by all manner 
of luxuries denied their honest brethren who eat their bread in 
the sweat of their brow? Happily, there are indications that 
sanity is replacing the once popular craze for “prison reform.” 
Mr. Osborne himself, who is probably not responsible for many 
of the vagaries ascribed to him by the Sunday supplements, is 
learning that even if “stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 








bars a cage,” these grossly material substances are sometimes 
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necessary, if honor members of Mutual Welfare Leagues are 
to be kept within ascertainable bounds. P. L. B. 





The Founding of Spanish California. By CHARLEs EDWARD 
CHAPMAN, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

In an age of loose thinking it is a real pleasure to hap- 
pen on a book definite in aim, precise in treatment and 
reliable in its sources of information. “The Founding of 
Spanish California” is not a general history of California, 
nor even of its missions; rather it is a highly specialized, 
but none the less interesting, study of policies. Dr. Chap- 
man proposes to investigate the movement of Spanish 
colonization in Upper California, and never forgets his re- 
solve through the whole volume. What purpose the Span- 
iards had in settling their far-western territory, and how 
the officials understood the policy of the government and 
attempted and effected settlements: this is the theme of the 
work. Bucarely is praised, as he richly deserves, and Croix 
is blamed, as he justly merits, but Dr. Chapman seems the 
least bit fearful lest Father Serra be accorded more glory 
than the strictest justice demands. 

Original and hitherto unused documents in the Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville, Spain, and Bancroft’s History, 
form the groundwork of the study; yet Bancroft, as Father 
Engelhardt well shows, is not the unbiased historian he 
should be; no, nor Hittell, either. Footnotes abound, refer- 
ences are clear, the bibliography is excellent; the whole is 
a splendid example of critical research, and, fortunately, is 
but the first of a series of similar works. Z. J. M. 


Prose Types in Newman: a Book of Selections from the 


Writings of Joun Henry CarpinaL Newman. Edited by 
Giupert J. GarRAGHAN, S.J., St. Louis University. New 
York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $0.75. 


Catholic teachers will joyfully welcome this new text-book for 
the English class, as we cannot well have too much of such a 
consummate master of his language as was Cardinal Newman. 
Father Garraghan, whose text of the renowned Oratorian’s 
“Literature” is doubtless familiar to many of our readers, has 
now made a good choice of thirty passages from Newman’s 
writings, and arranged them under the five captions: Narration, 
Description, Exposition, Argumentation, and Persuasion. Pre- 
ceding each division is a clear explanation of the form of dis- 
course illustrated by the selections, and at the end of each passage 
are found excellent paragraphs of “Questions and Studies” which 
will force the pupil to think hard. “Topical Analyses” of the 
forms of discourse, followed by “Glossary and Notes” arranged 
alphabetically, complete the volume. As the boys and girls who 
are victims of the “best-seller” and the cheap-magazine habit 
can have their taste in literature corrected most effectively by 
giving them in the classroom a constant regimen of such stylists 
as Newman, Father Garraghan’s admirable text-book should be 
widely used in our Catholic schools. W. D. 





Browning: How to Know Him. By Wuuiam Lyon 
Puetps, Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.25. 

In this volume, one of a series, Professor Phelps has done 
good service in introducing the poems of Robert Browning 
to readers who might otherwise be deterred from enjoying 
them. The author devotes the initial chapter to the life of 
Browning, a sober estimate of his character and genius. In 
the subsequent chapters such interesting subjects as his 
theory of poetry, his optimism and his poems of paradox 
are carefully studied. In the course of the volume Professor 


Phelps quotes in complete form over fifty of the better 
An outline of the circumstances of composition 


poems. 





and the meaning of the poems, will, in accordance with the 
purpose of the volume, remove many difficulties which ‘the 
beginner may have in wrestling with the close-packed and 
sometimes cryptic passages. The comments of the author 
stamp him as an enthusiast. While for the most part agree- 
ment with him is an easy task, enthusiasm should not blind 
us to a defect. Every sane reader will admit that Browning, 
in spite of his broad mind on other subjects, expressed some 
unjustifiable views about the Catholic Church. It is im- 
possible then, to agree with the author in his attempted 
justification of such poems as “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister,” “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s,” 
and “Fra Lippo Lippi,” or to subscribe to the morality 
voiced in “The Statue and the Bust.” With these reserva- 
tions, all readers of Browning, incipient or otherwise, will 
find the book stimulative of serious thought, literary de- 
light, and conservative admiration for a great poet. 
W. J. H. McE. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Bookman’s list of the six novels that were most widely 
read during July contains no book that has not been noticed 
already in these columns. These are the stories: “Seventeen,” 
“Just David,” “Bars of Iron,” “The Prisoner,” “The Border 
Legion” and “Nan of Music Mountain.” Among the non-fiction 
books that have had a wide sale are Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s “A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico” and Agnes Repplier’s “Counter- 
Currents,” both by Catholic authors and well worth reading 





“Abraham Lincoln,” by’ Daniel Wheeler (Macmillan, $0.50), 
is one of the “Great Americans” series. These little books 
try to put before the youthful mind, in an interesting way, 
the lives of those who have helped to make the history 
of our country. The present volume, like the other vol- 
umes of the series, has been written with the child’s view- 
point in mind, and those events in Lincoln’s career have 
been emphasized which bear a special appeal to the young. 
——Alice Louise Thompson’s “Catechism of Patriotism” 
(Murphy), aims to teach the young of our country the urgent 
need of universal military training. The author emphasizes 
strongly as well as popularizes the opinion that the future 
of our nation will be secure only when “every American 
boy and girl is being taught that they owe the State an 
obligation as binding from the military as from the civil side.” 





“Tish” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50), by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
is a collection of short stories about three elderly maiden ladies 
who engage in pursuits not commonly favored by persons of 
matured years and an established position in society. Here and 
there the fun is a bit forced, but the book will do no harm, and 
many readers will probably find it amusing——As William 
McFee’s novel “Casuals of the Sea” (Doubleday, $1.00) is largely 
concerned with a very “psychological” description of how a girl 
of the humble classes became a rich man’s mistress, with an 
account of her subsequent career, the reviewers have, of 
course, been lavishly praising the author’s “artistry.” His picture 
of a stoker’s life is also quite “uplifting.” Unfortunately it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to learn from the secular press 
the true value of a “popular” novel. 





George J. Hagar’s “Plain Facts about Mexico” (Harper, $0.50) 
is well described in the foreword as a “convenient summary of 
the salient facts regarding Mexico’s natural, racial, and eco- 
nomic features and plans of government and finance.” The 
book seems to be meant for the American business man whose 
interest in Mexico is chiefly commercial, for the country’s his- 
tory and present troubles are not touched upon. Mexico's 
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greatest natural asset are its vast oil fields, which cover some 
17,000 square miles, and the struggle for their possession has 
doubtless had more to do with the revolutionary movements of 
the past few years than is commonly supposed. In naming 
Mexico's institutions of higher education the author mentions 
none that are strictly Catholic, but he could excuse the omission 
by truthfully saying: “There are no Catholic colleges in the 
country now, for the revolutionists have ruined them all.” 





“When a Man’s a Man” (The Book Supply Co., $1.35) is the 
latest of Harold Bell Wright’s rapidly growing list of books. 
Unlike his last literary effort the present volume makes no pre- 
tense at solving problems, but is a simple; clean, interesting story 
of a man’s struggle to rise superior to an effeminating environ- 
ment of wealth and ease, and to make himself a man on his own 
merits. The hero wins the immediate sympathy of the reader 
and holds his attention throughout, but there are some weak 
places in the plot, and the development of the story and the char- 
acters is marked by haste and lack of artistic finish———The 
jacket of Sylvia Lynd’s “The Chorus, a Tale of Love and Folly” 
(Dutton, $1.35). solemnly announces that the novel is “one of 
the most remarkable ‘first books’ ever offered to the public.” 
But as “sympathetic” stories of seduction and adultery have long 
ceased, unhappily, to be “remarkable” for anything save the 
frequency of their publication, that would appear to be the only 
reason “The Chorus” deserves the epithet. 


“Short Sermons on Gospel Texts” (Wagner, $1.00), by the 
Rev. M. Bossaert, is a little volume of instructions for Low Mass, 
arranged for the entire ecclesiastical year. Each sermon con- 
tains two or more sharply defined points, in each of which is 
given a practical lesson, based on a dogmatic or moral truth, 
suggested by the Gospel of the Sunday. The topics selected 
cover a wide range and are clearly developed——“A Retreat for 
Women in Business” (Wagner, $0.75) contains fourteen con- 
ferences designed by Rev. J. A. McMullan, C.SS.R., to meet the 
needs of those who like Martha are busy about many things. 
Sin and its consequences, including hell, which is treated calmly 
and without exaggeration, the spirit of Christ, and the means 
of grace are the subjects which the author has arranged in the 
form of a retreat. The talks are direct, clear and practical. 


Boyd Cable left the trenches last spring and returned to 
Iingland to see how the munition workers were “Doing Their 
Bit” (Dutton, $1.00). He shows that almost all the industrial 
forces of Great Britain have practically been conscripted and are 
now manufacturing guns, ammunition and military supplies. 
Thousands and thousands of old men and women work long 
hours making shells and cartridges. But the author reminds 
the hands of a factory which turns out 5,000 shells a week that 
one insignificant battery of field artillery sometimes uses up in 
one day that amount of ammunition——In another war book 
S. Parnell Kerr undertakes to tell “What the Irish Regiments 
Have Done” (T. Fisher Unwin). The author owns that little 
official recognition has been given to deeds of Irish heroism, 
and that “the names of the units engaged in military operations 
of the most brilliant kind have seldom been mentioned in dis- 
patches,” so he undertakes to supply the omission. The reader 
will gather that, with remarkable frequency, the Irish troops 
were generously allowed to lead desperate attacks or to defend 
hopeless positions. Their battle-cry “A Nation Once Again!” 
seems a striking commentary on what is taking place in Ireland 
just now. The author praises the heroism of Catholic chaplains. 





M. D. Huger fittingly dedicates “Adelicia of Louvaine, the Rose 
of Brabant” (Longmans, $1.00) to the Belgians, comparing the 


guishing the people of Belgium. The whole is a blank-verse 
poem of five cantos, each preceded by a prelude in one of the 
conventional verse forms. These latter surpass the former in 
poetic merit. “The Legend of Strong Arm” is a good ballad, 
and “Beyond the Bourne” is a rondeau with some fine lines 
in it. Adelicia’s whole life is unfolded until her martyr’s death 
of leprosy, but the whole seems too quiet and undramatic for a 
long poem. The frontispiece is very artistic——“Ships in 
Port” (Putnam, $1.25), by Lewis Worthington Smith, is a not 
unworthy contribution to this year’s fruitful production of 
poetry. The title of the volume, taken from the initial poem, 
does not indicate the wide variety of subject-matter through 
which the author ranges. He colors such ordinary subjects as 
“The Workshop” and “The Power House” with real poetic 
imagination, and is as emotional in such longer poems as “Con- 
valescence” and “Facing the Verdict” as he is delicate in the 
smaller gems like “The Lost Arcady” and “Whither Away?” 

“Heroes of the Mission Field”’ (Mission Press, Techny, $0.50), 
by the Rev. H. Wegener, S.V.D., translated by E. McCall, is a 
book of 300 pages containing biographical sketches of famous 
nineteenth-century missionaries and martyrs. Abundant quo- 
tations from the letters of these heroic souls reveal the noble 
sentiments, the zeal, the charity and the self-sacrifice which 
prompted and sustained them until the last drop of their blood 
had enriched the soil of their labors. The reader of this op- 
portune book cannot fail to imbibe some of the true missionary 
spirit——In a handy octavo volume of 263 pages “Catéchisme 
de la Profession Religieuse (d’aprés les Norme)’’ (Toulouse: 
Edouard Privat), written by a member of the Congregation of 
the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, presents for ordinary use an 
ample fund of practical information upon the religious state. 
Many of the considerations on poverty, obedience, and the 
obligation of the rules apply only to the members of the Con- 
gregation of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, for whom the 
book is primarily intended, but as a whole it will also be 
found, as stated by Dr. Albert Battaudier, in his endorsement of 
it, to be a “very useful vade-mecum for all those who have em- 
braced the religious life.” 


At a recent meeting of the Poetry Society in London, 
G. K. Chesterton, who has been a Vice-President of the So- 
ciety since its birth, made a speech in reply to a vote of 
thanks for the President. In the course of his remarks he 
observed: 


It was often said that poetry had to do with symbolism. 
The whole of life was one perpetual symbolism and the ten- 
dency of that symbolism was to become oppressive. The 
most complex ritual that existed in any religion was simple 
compared with what we went through in the ordinary course 
of life, and its tendency was to become more and more 
heavy, exacting and complex. One of the purposes of poetry 
was not so much to make symbols as to point out that they 
are symbols and to create the spirit behind them. 


Mr. Chesterton then said that he had recently come across 
a line by a Frenchman which was the clearest, highest ex- 
pression of poetic beauty and patriotism: “Happy is he who 
dies for his earthly city, for it is the body of the City of 
God.” Nothing could be finer than that, thought the speaker, 
except the fact that the man who gave it utterance was 
subsequently killed in the battle of Verdun. 


“La Guerre en Artois” (Téqui, Paris) is not a military his- 
tory but a simple exposition of the happenings during the war 
in Artois, the sufferings of the non-belligerents, the desecration 
of churches, etc. The collaborators were either witnesses or 
actors in the carnage in that section of the country, and they 





virtues of that good queen to the heroic qualities now distin- 


have recited in a simple style what they know. A witness tells 
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us that for many weeks two voices were heard in the Catholic 
churches, one, of the little children reciting the beads; the 
other, the loud, terrible booming of the enemy’s cannon; the 
one imploring life, the other announcing death. Many extracts 
are given from the letters of priests and seminarists in the 
service, and also are narrated the indefatigable labors of the 
holy Bishop of Arras and the military chaplains——‘“Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin et la Guerre” (Téqui), by R. P. Thomas 
Pégues, O.P., is a little book in which the true doctrine on war 
is clearly and briefly explained. The publication is timely, for 
the only true course must be steered between the Scylla of 
extreme pacifism and the Charybdis of extreme militarism, and 
what better chart can we follow than that mapped out by the 
Angelic Doctor, the principles which must rule all those who 
would be governed by the dictates of truth and justice? 





Julian W. Abernathy’s “English Literature” (Merrill, 
$1.35) is primarily intended as a text-book for schools, but 
it may also serve the needs of the general reader. The 
author catches the spirit of each age and writer, giving their 
historical setting, showing with insight the contrast or har- 
mony between the authors’ lives and writings, and de- 
scribing the growth of the English drama, essay, novel, etc. 
All through the book are sprinkled telling bits of criticism. 
Of Shakespeare the author says: “He thinks in metaphors 
and speaks in pictures”; he dismisses the Cavalier poets 
by calling them, “care-free children of the fleeting day, with 
no yesterdays or tomorrows in their thought.” The Catholic 
reader will miss Southwell, De Vere, Thompson, and will 
deprecate the omission of the last the more because Shaw, 
Wells, Masefield, Brooke, Watson, Bridges, come in for 
treatment, will question the statement that Elizabeth’s 
policy was one of “wise toleration,” and in face of the 
recent revival of scholasticism will repudiate the dictum 
that “Scholasticism, the unfruitful scholarship of the Middle 
Ages, lost forever its dignity and power.” 





Here is “A Song of Colors” from “Laughs and Whifts of 
Song” by Thomas Maynard, the Dominican poet: 


Gold for the crown of Mary, 
Blue for the sea and sky, 

Green for the woods and meadows 
Where small white daisies lie, 

And red for the color of Christ’s blood 
When He came to the Cross to die. 


These things the high God gave us 
And left in the world He made— 
Gold for the hilt’s enrichment, 
And blue for the sword’s good blade, 
\nd red for the roses a youth may set 
On the white brows of a maid. 


Green for the cool, sweet gardens 
Which stretch about the house, 

And the delicate new frondage 
The winds of spring arouse, 

And red for the wine which a man may drink 
With his fellows in carouse. 


Blue and green for the comfort 
Of tired hearts and eyes, 

And red for that sudden hour which comes 
With danger and great emprise, 

And white for the honor of God’s throne 
When the dead shall all arise. 


Gold for the cope and chalice, 
For kingly pomp and pride, 
And red for the feathers men wear in their caps 
When they win a war or a bride, 
And red for the robes which they dressed God in 
On the bitter day He died. 





EDUCATION 


Naturalistic Aptitudes 


| HAVE been reminded recently, that I know very little 

about the true inwardness of education. This is indeed 
true, but why the barbed and whistling arrows of tart criti- 
cism should impinge upon me as a target, it were bootless 
to inquire. Lay and professional, hitherto most of us have 
clung, sometimes in a kind of despairing stupor and often 
with the energy of despair, to the older ideals which first 
allowed the child to have a soul, and then pictured this soul 
as a plot of arable land with ourselves for husbandmen. 
We took for granted that, allowing for accidental differences, 
every child was like every other child, just as one field is 
like another. Perhaps we undervalued the significance of 
accidental differences. Wheat land is not oat land, and 
potatoes, I am told, will flourish exceedingly in soils which 
cause a well-bred tobacco plant to slip prematurely into the 
sere, the yellow leaf. But in the main we were right. The 
science of agriculture is not a fable, simply because I am a 
very unlucky husbandman, with slow-moving wits, and 
thumbs for fingers. 


HARDENING THE PLAstic CHILD 


But I am told that all this picturing is but a Cubist master- 
piece. “The plasticity of the child must not be hardened 
artificially and prematurely into a philosophy of life,” is the 
dictum flung at my head, “but experimental naturalistic 
aptitudes shall constitute the true education.” Far be it 
from me to harden little Cissy’s plasticity, either prematurely 
or artificially. I do not know how to do it in the first place, 
and next, even if I had the knowledge, I should as soon 
think of hardening the child’s arteries. But in the presence 
of this admonition, I am abashed, silent, cautious, like a 
poodle with a new bug, for I am not quite sure that I know 
what “experimental naturalistic aptitudes” are. An aptitude 
means a fitness, I suppose, together with a yearning, to do 
something; a sort of inner urge, such as Diogenes had for 
his tub, or Huck Finn for his hogshead in the tan yard. 
“Naturalistic” has a suspicious sound, but it implies perhaps, 
that this fitness is genuine, not forced; and “experimental” 
adds, it may be, that the existence and trend of the fitness 
are discovered “by dint of failure and noting successes.” 
Thus developed, the film loses some of its fog. As a pic- 
ture of true education, it would seem to convey the im- 
pression that education ought to run along smooth and easy 
grooves, hollowed out by toleration of the pupil’s likes and 
dislikes. 


DESIRES AND CAPABILITIES 


If this interpretation is correct, one need only strip off 
the new and gaudy verbal rags to be brought face to face 
with an ancient, chattering sophism. Do not quote, or mis- 
quote, Carlyle to the effect that our desires are the presenti- 
ments of our capabilities. Though that grim and dour Scot 
once wrote that Newman had the brain of a rabbit, he was 
never foolish enough to use his pen to prove that in the 
absence of a ladder or a flying-machine one could get to 
the top of an oak by merely wishing the ascent; nor did he 
believe that children are best trained to meet, life’s burdens 
by indulging whim and fancy. 

Cissy’s present wishes are for a new doll, ice cream, soda 
water, chewing gum, and to have her own way; they are 
of the earth earthy, the toy shop, the confectioners, and 
untrained human nature. And I have heard of a bold adven- 
turer, etas 2, whose harassed relatives were continually on 
the watch to bar his progress, triumphal as he doubtless pic- 
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tured it, up a flight of stairs, dragging after him, an opened 
umbrella. His passion and unconquerable inner urge led 
him to steep stair-cases which may have marked out in his 
youthful fancy, a new and glorious pathway to the stars. 
Foolish father! Timorous mother! The new parent could 
have told them that in thus prematurely hardening their son’s 
plasticity, they were dimming forever a spirit, fellow to that 
which urged Columbus across the pathless seas, and drew stout 
Cortez to his “peak in Darien”; and they could have cited 
Aschaffenberg to this effect, and much more. Johnny, on 
the other hand, longs to be a bandit; and one Johnny-on- 
the-East-Side, not many months back, procuring a revolver, 
pursued a perfectly strange boy down the fire-escape, and 
ended the perilous descent by shooting the perfidious red 
skin in the shoulder, bidding him bite the dust. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


I cannot think that humanity rises to the culmination of 
its unrealized perfection on the wings of naturalistic apti- 
tudes. Let it be admitted at once, and indeed postulated, 
that the system of education which does not regard every 
child as an individual, or which does not discover and allow 
fully for real differences in capability, is a source of danger 
to the community as well as to the pupil. But this is not 
the old system. It is precisely the American heresy of mak- 
ing education a fetish which has led the public mind ‘to con- 
sider the school as a kind of preternatural minting machine 
which, from any kind of material, can turn ovt a bright 
shining coin of any desired denomination. He would be a 
bold man who today would hint a fallacy in the claim that 
every avenue to education should be open to every child. 
Yet an avenue is not open and cannot be open, to the child 
whose intellectual vision is by nature, dim. The most hope- 
ful sign in modern education is to be found in the manual 
training school. If judiciously employed, it will in future 
replace some of our bungling physicians, muddle-headed 
lawyers, and half-educated Bohemians, which is a polite term 
for weaklings, by deft, capable, expert machinists and crafts- 
men. But it must not be regarded as a refuge for the lazy. 
Too many callow youths are thought by their fond parents 
to have a genius for “electricity,” or for what, in their sim- 
plicity, these same parents consider “engineering.” To 
permit a boy whose only recognizable sign of genius is a 
high degree of skill in avoiding all varieties of mental exer- 
tion, to dabble with dry batteries and electric bells, will not 
make him another Maxwell or Ampére. But it may result 
in a pauper or a life-long dependent. 


EDUCATIONAL TRUISMS 


Trite, but none the less true is the saying that training 
means repression as well as development. Labor and pain 
are always the price of great achievement. Power is riot 
unless curbed; economy, reticence, restraint, guide the pro- 
duction of every masterpiece. What system of education 
would be best were we dwellers in the moon, it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps if all our impulses were for good and none 
for evil; if all our desires were constructive and if nothing 
in man tended to make him less a man, we might endorse 
the theory that “experimental naturalistic aptitudes shall 
constitute the true education.” But we do not live in the 
moon, and we cannot change, if we would, our nature. Man 
is an earth-dweller. Capable of undreamed heights of noble 
achievement, he always bears about him traces of the earth 
from which he has been drawn. He is not evil, but he is 
prone to evil. Education must have its repressive, purifying 


processes if it is to help him to look upward to the stars. 





ps. B. 





SOCIOLOGY 
Central Verein and the Pillars of Hercules 


66 HEN Alexander thought of the Pillars of Hercules,” 

said his Excellency Mgr. Bonzano at the sixty-first 
annual convention of the Central Verein, “he wept because, 
as he presumed, there were no more lands for him to conquer; 
but you have not yet reached the Pillars of Hercules.” 

The Apostolic Delegate had spoken of the great success 
which crowned the sixty years of earnest work accomplished 
by the Central Verein in the religious, educational and social 
field. He had referred to the high praise accorded to it by 
members of the Hierarchy who saw in it the model of effi- 
cient Catholic organization. He had described its spirit of 
discipline and union which helped to give it effectiveness 
in the realm of social endeavor. He had lauded above all 
its absolute loyalty to the representative of the Vicar of 
Christ and the prelates of the Church who were unanimous 
in their esteem of it. Yet it was not so much to extol the 
record of its glorious past that he had come, as to point to 
the still greater efforts he wished it to make in the future: 
“But you have not yet reached the Pillars of Hercules.” 

What are those Pillars of Hercules, the twin pillars that 
stand as the terminus of the world of social enterprise, be- 
yond which there is nothing further to be achieved by the 
social propaganda? Evidently they are the twin virtues of 
social justice and Christian charity, in their ultimate perfec- 
tion, made universal upon earth. These Pillars of Hercules 
have not yet been reached. 


A PATH IN THE WILDERNESS 


The field of Catholic social work in the United States, to 
which the Central Verein has particularly devoted itself, 
in which it has been the unquestioned pioneer, and to which 
it is now giving its energy with a thoughtfulness and de- 
termination that are receiving merited recognition, is all 
but boundless. Discouragement at the vastness of his task 
might indeed naturally be the first sentiment oppressing the 
heart of the Catholic social worker. 

In the dense wilderness of social conditions the Central 
Verein found the right path leading to success, and perse- 
vered in it. Its leaders were content with modest results 
in return for great labors. Cheerfully they gave their full 
attention to the working out of small details. But their 
work was purposeful. Though the social wilderness was 
dense about them, shutting out the wider view, the eyes of 
their spirit never failed to behold afar, glorious in the splen- 
dors of the rising sun, those Pillars of Hercules that ever 
were their goal: social justice and Christian charity made 
perfect upon earth. This was one secret of their success. 
The other was beautifully pointed out by the Apostolic 
Delegate. It consisted in their perfect spirit of obedience 
to divinely constituted authority. In all the records of his 
predecessors, he said, he could not find a single instance 
where a member of the Central Verein had opposed their 
authority. The obedient man shall speak of victories. 


THE VANISHING PILLARS OF HERCULES 


Well did the leaders of the Central Verein know that those 
Pillars of Hercules, the universal reign of social justice and 
Christian charity upon earth, would never be reached by 
them. But it was sufficient for them to know that every day 
brought them at least one step nearer to their goal. The 
poor we shall always have with us, do what we may, but 
their need is doubly urgent in a society that has cast aside 
the sweet yoke of Christ. Human passion will continue to 
the end, and the effects of original sin will never pass away 
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while man dwells upon the earth. Hence social justice will 
stand imperiled. Our duty is to do what lies in us to fulfil 
the commandment of brotherly love which Christ Himself 
has given. This implies and economic service 
rendered in ali good faith to our neighbor. To one or all 
of these ends every Catholic society should devote itself. 
The Central Verein has in particular become a model for 
Catholic organizations. 


social 


Tue CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN 


Readers of our diocesan weeklies are familiar with the 
signature “C. B. of C. V.” They know that over it there is 
always to be found information that is timely, pertinent and 
often highly important. It is the news letter constantly 
sent out, free of charge, in the interest of the Church and 
society by the Central Bureau of the Central Verein. 
Though it alone would be sufficient to justify the Verein’s 
existence, yet it is far from being its only achievement. 

Besides publishing valuable leaflets and pamphlets, the 
Bureau issues an excellent and scientific social monthly, rep- 
resenting the most advanced stage of Catholic social thought, 
the Central-Blatt and Social Justice. It furthermore con- 
stitutes itself into a bureau of Catholic information and to 
answer the needs of the times is conducting a bureau of 
public speakers. It furnishes illustrations for lectures and 
offers the loan of social library sets to study-clubs. It 
encourages social study circles among the members of the 
Central Verein and interests itself in the development of 
workingmen’s associations. In the domain of personal chari- 
ties it personally conducts the St. Elizabeth settlement and 
in the field of social legislation it is prepared to draft social 
laws to be submitted by the various State leagues of the 
Central Verein to their respective State legislatures. It is 
no less active in directly influencing social legislation and in 
cooperating with other organizations such as the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Centralstelle of the Volksverein and the 
Catholic Social Gild of England. 

When the Esch resolution was made a law by Congress, 
Mr. J. B. Andrews, Secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation thus expressed his appreciation to 
the Bureau: “We are very grateful to you for the splendid 
work you have done in support of this meritorious measure.” 
No less deserving of praise are the study courses conducted 
under the auspices of this Bureau, while its great ambition 
is the foundation of the Ketteler House of Social Studies 
for which it is gathering contributions. 

THE FRAUENBUND 

With its finger upon the pulse of our times, the Central 
Verein overlooked the need of Catholic women’s 
organizations. After the model of the society itself it has 
formed a national women’s league which holds its conven- 
tion at the same time with the men’s association. The plan 
is to gather everywhere the local German Catholic women’s 
organizations into State leagues and to unite the latter into 
a national federation, which is thus to be, after its own 
way, a replica of the great Central Verein with its 160,000 
members. “Father,” said one of the men deeply interested 
in this movement, “we have not yet achieved so very much 
in Organizing our German Catholic women; but watch us 
ten years from now when our work will bear its fruit and 
our Catholic be organized and educated for 
the accomplishment of task throughout the entire 
United States.” 

The women’s union, already solidly established, is non- 
seeking the ballot, but will know 


has not 


will 
their 


women 


not 


political. It is 





how to use it intelligently wherever it may be called upon 
to do so. Its aims are the same as those of the Central 
Verein, with a special emphasis upon Christian charity in 
those many phases of the work wherein women most excel 
by their own God-given endowments. 


Tue Hope oF THE FUTURE 


The Central Verein is growing like a giant in membership 
as well as in efficiency. Nevertheless it cannot leave its 
perpetuation to chance. The Church has need of the Central 
Verein, now as in the days when it stood forth as the 
leader in the great parochial school movement; in the future 
it will perhaps have need of it even more than now. Wisely 
therefore the younger element is being organized into an 
association which in its turn is likewise a copy of the Cen- 
tral Verein and is intended as a preparation for it, the 
Gonzaga Union. 

“Shall we set the dagger of disappointment to the breast 
of our fathers by relinquishing the great tasks they have 
undertaken and the high ideals for which they have striven, 
or shall we gladden them by following in their footsteps 
and continuing after them the work they have so nobly 
begun?” Such was in substance the question addressed to 
the young men by their President in Cooper Union Hall. 
The enthusiastic applause that came in reply was sufficient an- 
swer. They too are to learn the meaning of sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ and of His Church and to continue in 
the cherished traditions of their fathers to bring the world 
daily nearer to the universal reign of social justice aad 
Christian charity for which their forbears labored so faith- 
fully and successfully. Joserpn Husstern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A very good war story in the August Atlantic, entitled “The 
Vineyard of Red Wine,” describes a rescue froma ruined trench : 


After a short search they found the man. ... They were 
dragging him out when a German, hideously wounded, 
begged them to kill him. He managed to make the lieu- 
tenant see that if he went away and left them they would 
all die in the agonies of thirst and open wounds... . “Shut 
your eyes,” said the lieutenant to the German. The French- 
men scrambled over the edge of the crater with their bur- 
den, and then from a little distance threw hand grenades 
into the pit till all the moaning died away. 


If this is fact, the deed was cold murder. To relieve suffering 
and pain is a God-like act. To end it by deliberately taking a 
life is to usurp God’s dominion over human destiny and incur 


the brand of Cain. 


Charles Grant Miller writes in the Epworth Herald about a 
young man who brought suit to gain possession of three million 
dollars as his share of his father’s estate, giving as a reason his 
inability to live on less than $34,500 a year: 


Of course, there are different grades of living. What are 
luxuries to some are necessaries to others. So one’s neces- 
sities of life form a complicated question that each must 
settle for himself in his own mind and in his own pocket- 
oS Sare 

He charges himself with $12,000 a year for clothes. To 
the average man this might seem too much. But we must 
remember that it is “clothes that make the man,” and in some 
instances it takes a lot of them. 

But one item that does not quite explain itself is, $1,500 
for three servants and a man. The distinction between a 
servant and a man is not altogther clear. It is a fatal ad- 
mission. Having conceded that a “man” may live on a share 
of $1,500, he might be forced by the court to make a man of 
himself, and thus live within reasonable income. 


The late James J. Hill, a railroad king and a very wealthy 
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man, said that the high cost of living was no problem at all in 
America. The real problem was the cost of high living. This 
is true in many instances. 





Exaggerated Americanism is well illustrated by the un-Ameri- 
can discrimination exercised against a former United States 
soldier : 

Max Costrich, of New York city, is a Roumanian by birth; 
he came to this country in 1905, became a naturalized citizen, 
enlisted in the United States army, served seven and one- 
half years, was three times commended for bravery and 
honorably discharged. Last week an advertisement appeared 
offering remunerative positions to fifty ex-soldiers for 
special guard duty in connection with the manufacture of 
munitions for the Government. Costrich is refused a place 
because he is not a native-born American. 

Seven and a half years with the Colors, and still not an Amer- 
ican! The Rochester Post Express calls his Americanism better 
than some that is native born. In event of war it would be 
considered good enough. 





Educational reforms were discussed recently in the English 
House of Lords and, according to the Associated Press report, 
the American educational system was quoted in support of both 
the scientific and classical curriculum. In the course of the 
debate, Lord Haldane asserted that the “secondary schools are 
the pressing problem in England”: 

In England, out of 2,750,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen years only 1,100,000 get any 
ucation after the age of thirteen. Of the remaining 

1,650,000, the great bulk are educated only for a very short 

time, mostly in elementary schools, up to the age of four- 

teen. Only 250,000 go to proper secondary schools, and most 
of them only for a short time. Thus quantity as well as 
quality is deficient. There are in England and Wales 

5,350,000 who, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 

get no education; only 93,000 have a full-time course at 

some period, generally a very short one, and 390,000 a part- 
time course at evening schools. In England 18,000 and in 

Scotland 7,770 enter university institutions each year. 


The debate centered on a comparison between the British, 
German and American schools. Lord Cromer, Egypt’s ruler for 
a quarter of a century, made a plea for the classics, while Lord 
Haldane urged scientific training and more schooling. The 
discussion, which embraced topics from Greek to rowing, was 
concluded by Viscount Bryce. The more radical views ex- 
pressed are said to be an indication of the educational changes 
that are bound to follow the conclusion of the world-war. 





San Francisco Town Talk, usually sane and often forceful in 
a surprising degree, makes these very pertinent remarks apropos 
of the attempt to insert an anti-Catholic plank in the Prohibi- 
tion platform: 


Some of the Eastern dailies have been expressing aston- 
ishment at the strength shown in the national convention of 
the Prohibitionists by the anti-Catholic movement. It will 
be remembered that the advocates of the so-called anti- 
Catholic plank almost won their fight and that only after an 
all-night session were they defeated. Now the astonishing 
thing is not that the bigots should have shown so much 
strength, but that they should have failed to carry their 
resolution. As a matter of fact, prohibition is for many a 
cloak for anti-Catholicism, and doubtless many Prohibition- 
ists opposed the resolution because it would mean the re- 
moval of the cloak and their exposure in their naked skin. 
Yet their general character is obvious enough. Prohibi- 
tionists would prohibit the manufacture of wine, and wine is 
essential to the practice of the Catholic religion. If they 
permit the sale of wine for the sacramental purpose it is 
because under the Federal Constitution the statute would be 
pronounced invalid, but the hope is cherished of some day 
amending the Constitution. Now it is not at all singular 
that men and women who are so fanatical as to be eager to 
destroy personal rights that were once thought to be in- 








destructible, and who have great enthusiasm for the regu- 
lation of. our inner lives in our own homes should desire to 
dictate in the matter of religion. The very essence of pro- 
hibition is intolerance, which is the mother of religious 
bigotry, a harlot that haunts dark places and hates the light. 


























































It is difficult to see what good can come from a movement 
which fosters an intolerance which would’ interfere with the 
very essence of Catholic worship. Prohibitionists would further 
their cause by an explicit declaration that they have no idea of 
interfering in any way with the use of wine for Mass. 





In a little cemetery, on the hill behind his Indian school at 
Banning, California, were recently laid to rest the remains of 
Father B. Florian Hahn, side by side with his red-skin children. 
He had been one of the oldest, best-known and best-beloved 
priests of the Southland. Born in Germany and ordained at 
Carthagena, Ohio, in 1882, he came to Los Angeles in 1890, and 
was there placed in charge of St. Boniface Indian School at 
Banning. His labors among the Indians of the different reser- 
vations of Riverside and San Diego Counties were crowned with 
great success. With his own hands and the assistance of his 
Indians he built thirteen small churches that there might be 
everywhere “a little home for Jesus Christ.” Automobile roads 
did not connect the various reservations in the early days of his 
apostolate, of which the Tidings writes: 


His stations and missions were many, and the roads be- 
tween them hazardous. Nothing deterred this zealous priest. 
From Banning eastward to the desert, and south to the Mex- 
ican line, riding, driving, and sometimes on foot, he made 
his way in sunshine and in rain from one Indian home to 
its neighbor, administering the Sacraments, instructing in the 
catechism, and gathering these forlorn souls beneath a brush 
ramada to assist in the offering up of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. It mattered not to him how far the call of the 
sick or dying came. If it was one of his Indian children, he 
went. He not only administered spiritual consolation, but 
gave liberally of the little he possessed to clothe the needy 
and feed the hungry. 


“Father Florian,” as his Indian children lovingly called him, 
was not only a devoted missionary but a man of singular in- 
telligence and learning and a highly skilled musician. His de- 
clining years were spent as pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Church, after mission work had become too arduous for his 
advanced age. His last hour on earth was passed, as he might 
well have wished it, before the Blessed Sacrament. 


One of the rarest curiosites of the scientific world and an in- 
valuable aid to medical study and research is the “miniature bo- 
tanical garden” in one of the tower rooms of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City. Professor C. E. 
A. Winslow thus describes it in the Museum Journal: 


All that the casual visitor would notice in the large con- 
crete closet which forms the inner sanctum of this unique 
laboratory would be rows upon rows of test tubes in neatly 
arranged and classified wooden racks. A somewhat closer 
inspection would show in each tube a sort of jelly. On the 
slanting surface of the jelly is what looks like a smear of 
whitish paste in some tubes, while in others the paste is more 
abundant and yellowish, and in still others it looks like a 
wrinkled mass of moist brown paper. The smear or the 
wrinkled mass in each case is a growth of microbes, millions 
of them, and the collection is a museum of living bacteria. 
ieee There are now about seven hundred different strains 
of living bacteria in the Museum collection, representing 
practically all known types of this diverse group. Bubonic 
plague has alone been excluded on account of accidents 
which have occurred in other laboratories with this pe- 
culiarly deadly germ. Typhoid and diphtheria germs, how- 
ever, are to be found with those of whooping-cough and 
cholera, meningitis and leprosy, influenza and pneumonia, 
and a dozen more of such pathogenic forms. The original 
strain of tubercle bacillus isolated by Robert Koch is there, 
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with one of the most recently discovered of disease germs 
isolated by Plotz, and believed by him to be the cause of 
typhus fever. In the collection, also, are the bacteria which 
cause plant diseases and those which decompose foods. 
There are strains of the Bulgarian bacillus which makes 
buttermilk and the lactic acid bacteria utilized by the tanner. 
One germ that infects sugar-cane came from Louisiana, and 
another was found fixing nitrogen in the soil of a bean-field 
in the Middle West. 
Sub-cultures from the strains of bacteria in this collection, 
which is unequaled elsewhere, are distributed free of charge to 
responsible persons and institutions. Special teaching sets are 


made available for colleges. 





Mr. Joseph V. McKee, answering in the September Catholic 
World a protest made by a committee of New York Jews 
against his assertion that public-school teachers of their persua- 
sion “do not scruple at the dissemination of false doctrines” in 
the classroom, forcibly repeats his statement, saying: 


I declare again, and in the strongest words at my com- 
mand, that this charge is true. It is true that a number of 
teachers in our high schools do use every opportunity to 
advocate Socialism and other radical doctrines in the class- 
room and out of the classroom. It is a fact among the 
students that the way to win favor with some of these 
teachers is by showing zeal for socialistic tenets both in 
written and oral compositions. It is a fact that a number of 
these men constantly give topics for classroom discussions 
which stress the inequalities existing between the social 
classes, and by this means sow the seeds of Socialism. It is 
a fact that a number of these men are Socialists themselves, 
have become known as Socialists throughout the scltools, 
and use their influence to win others to their way of think- 
ing. It is a fact that the books given by them for outside 
reading, in a great number of instances, are by authors who 
are Socialists or extreme radicals. It is the duty of a teacher 
to make the pupils better citizens, to inculcate patriotic 
ideals, to implant in their scholars love of country. How is 
it possible for these men, some of whom have made attempts 
to hold public office as Socialists and who contribute money 
and articles to the support of Socialist papers, how is it 
possible for these men, subscribing as they do only to inter- 
nationalism, and other unpatriotic fundamentals of Social- 
ism, to teach patriotism? How can these men, who feel that 
nationalism is essentially wrong, teach love of country? How 
can such men, who think that our Government is conducted 
solely for the rich, give the proper perspective to thousands 
of immigrant Russian boys and immature children of foreign 
parents? There is only one answer. They cannot, and, 
moreover, they do not. 


Mr. McKee’s meaning this time cannot well be missed. Will 
his assertions have any influence on Catholic parents who are 
sending their children to public schools? 





Soldiers and piety are not convertible terms, nevertheless the 
El Paso Herald for August 7 bears testimony that there are 
many pious warriors. The paper described in detail the dedica- 
tion of a new chapel and altar, in the camp of the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, mobilized at El Paso. Soldiers constituted the 
choir, a lieutenant was chief altar “boy,” and an orderly was 
the chaplain’s color-bearer. The Herald remarks: 

This regiment is said to be almost solidly Catholic and the 
attention of the men to the services, though the weather was 
warm and the sun was shining down strongly, was close and 
earnest. The signs of devotion were executed by the men in 
military’ unison, adding much in themselves to the im- 
pressiveness of the ceremony. 

Good for Massachusetts; but then, Pennsylvania is not far 
behind in good works. A turn of a page brings this edifying 
story under the eye: 

To the 30,000 troops now on the border things unusual 
are happening daily, but in none of the camps, it may be 
honestly averred, did a more inspiring and edifying occur- 
rence take place than that which was witnessed Sunday 
morning by the Catholic members of the Pennsylvania regi- 





ments at the newly-erected building of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at Camp Stewart. For there, surrounded by several 
hundred of the soldier boys attending Mass, was to be seen 
Brigadier General O’Neill serving at the altar in the capacity 
of altar “boy.” An inspiring sight it was and one never to 
be forgotten, to see that sturdy and loyal son of Uncle Sam’s 
army, kneeling in the dust, surrounded by his soldier boys, 
doing homage to his King and Maker. Well might his 
prayer have been those martial lines: 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 


The lesson was a good one and an attractive one, too, 
and in perfect harmony with the sermon of the day, in which 
the chaplain strongly insisted on the necessity of pious works 
and the force of good example, which is ever more cogent 
than mere persuasive human words. 

Nor was the example lost on the boys for as soon as the 
services were at an end numerous young men presented 
themselves and begged to be allowed to serve Mass and 
follow the splendid example of their General, who, when in 
the future seeing the effects of his firm manifestation of 
faith, will be able to enjoy with unspeakable satisfaction 
the words of Our Lord, exemplum enim dedi vobis. 


But hush! the Menace may wake up. 





Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, who died at Peoria, III, 
August 25, was one of the most widely known of our American 
prelates. He was descended from a family conspicuous in the 
annals of the Church from the days of the Middle Ages, when 
Spalding Abbey was founded in Lincolnshire, England. His 
writings and his interest in public events made of him a national 
figure. In 1902 he was appointed a member of the anthracite 
coal-strike commission by President Roosevelt. Though the 
two men had never met each other, it was said that the then 
President had been attracted to Bishop Spalding by the intense 
patriotism expressed in his writings. The future Archbishop 
was born in Lebanon, Ky., June 2, 1840. He studied at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, at Louvain in Belgium, and at 
the American College in Rome. Only a few months after his 
ordination he was chosen by Archbishop Blanchet as his theo- 
logian at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. At his own 
request he later took charge of the work of founding a church 
for negroes in Louisville, Ky., and served as its pastor. When 
the death of his uncle, Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore, oc- 
curred, Father Spalding took up his residence in New York 
and there wrote his first book, “The Life of Most Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, Archbishop.” He remained in New York City 
until May, 1877, when he was consecrated first Bishop of Peoria. 
His small diocese soon grew into a large and powerful see, 
which he ruled with success until illness induced him to resign 
his bishopric in 1908. The following year he was created titular 
Archbishop of Scyphopolis. The dead prelate lived a busy life. 
He was intimately connected with the founding of the Catholic 
University at Washington, and interested in social and educa- 
tional movements. He wrote many volumes of prose and poetry, 
and the late Edmund Clarence Stedman referred to him as “one 
of the most refined and imaginative of latter-day meditative 
poets.” His works include: “Essays and Reviews,” “America 
and Other Poems,” “Education and the Higher Life,” “The 
Poet’s Praise,” “Things of the Mind,” “Songs, Chiefly from the 
German,” “Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education,” 
“Religion, Agnosticism and Education,” “Means and Ends of 
Education,” “God and the Soul,” “Opportunity,” “Religious Mis- 
sion of the Irish People,” “Lectures and Discourses,” “Aphor- 
isms and Reflections,” “Religion and Art and Other Essays,” and 
“Socialism and Labor.” He published “The Spalding Year Book” 
in 1905. 






































